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It is the best friend the General Printer can 


have on his premises. 
It is used by all the leading Book Printers. 
It is the only practical machine for Tables. 


It is as economical as its cheapest com- 
petitor for common work, and immeasvur- 


ably superior for all higher grades. 


It maintains in all classes of work the per- 
fection of the highest quality of hand 


composition. 
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Our series of articles concerning Messrs. 
W.H. Smith & Son will be resumed next 
week. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


A CHALLENGE TO MR. ELLIOTT, K.C 


We are sorry to have to refer again and again to the 
same subject, but the inexplicable silence of Mr. Elliott, 
K.C., in face of our repeated requests to him to with- 
draw his grossly misleading and damaging remarks about 
the circulation of this paper leaves us no option. It wil 
be remembered that in his opening speech during the 
proceedings of Manners Sutton v. Crosland at Bow 
Street Mr. Elliott made use of the following words :— 
“Tue Acapemy is a journal which at one time enjoyed 
a large circulation, but I fear that it has fallen upon evi! 
days.” If this means anything at all it means that the 
circulation of THz Acapremy has declined under its pre- 
sent editorship. We have pointed out on two occasions 
that the exact reverse is the case, and we repeat that we 
are prepared to prove by our books and by our sal? 
accounts that the circulation of THe Acaprmy has doubled 
since Lord Alfred Douglas became its Editor. If Mr. 
Elliott will not take our word for it we invite him to 
come round to this office and allow us to show him the 
record of the facts and the figures. We have no reason 
to doubt that Mr. Elliott is an honourable man, and thai 
even in the supposed interest of his client he would not 
dream of deliberately saying anything which he knew 
to be untrue. He must be aware that his remarks, re- 
ported as they were in every paper in England, must have 
been read by many millions of people, and his experience as 
a lawyer must convince him of the serious commercial 
damage which they are capable of inflicting upon this 
paper and its Editor. Had Mr. Elliott made such a siate- 
ment anywhere but in a Court of Justice, where his 
privileged position protected him from the consequence 
of his own words, we should immediately have brought 
proceedings against him for libel, and claimed very heavy 
damages. If he still believes that what he said was true 


we challenge him to repeat it, and we will un“‘ertake to 
proceed against him forthwith. If, on the other hand, he 
is now convinced that what he said was not trne, and 
that in this particular he was misinstructed by his a 

we 


we call upon him in common fairness to say so. 




















do not hear from Mr. Elliott during the course of the 
week we shall bring the matter officially to the notice cf 
the Lord Chancellor. 


The New Age is much exercised in what it would pro- 
bably describe as its mind because none of the papers 
reported a sentence from a speech delivered by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw to the “ comrides” assembled in Trafalgar 
Square to protest against the visit of the Tsar. Here is 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s wonderful remark. “Sir Edward 
Grey is the worst Foreign Minister that England has ever 
had.” As a matter of fact, the New Age is quite wrong 
in supposing that none of the papers reported this foolish 
and impertinent observation. We ourselves read it in at 
least three different papers, and we were disgusted to 
think that any responsible Editor should have wastel 
space on such pointless tomfoolery. Mr. Bernard Shaw 
is by way of being a wit, and the usual excuse for giving 
publicity to his remarks is that they are supposed to be 
funny. That excuse will not hold good in the present 
instance, and the only sane person to whom, as far as we 
can see, his words might conceivably give satisfaction is 
Sir Edward Grey himself. Blake has a saying “ Listen 
to the fool’s reproach, it is a kingly title,” and there is ° 
no doubt that next to the praise of the wise the greatest 
tribute that can be paid ti a public man is the abuse of the 
foolish. We ourselves have enjoyed the advantage of 
being reproved by Mr. Bernard Shaw, to the great uplifting 
of our spirit and the large increase of our circulation. 
If only Mr. Shaw the next time he addresses the “com- 
rides” would oblige us by saying the THe Acapemy is 
the most illiterate sheet in London we shall feel that 
our cup overflows, and that fortune can have nothing 
further of good in store for us. 


The New Age is likewise indignant because during the 
same meeting in Trafalgar Square the police confiscated 
the copies of Justice which were being sold among the 
audience. “This high-handed proceeding,” wails our 
contemporary, “was scarcely reported in the Press, and 
when the question was raised in the House of Commons 
by Mr. Thorne, the fact that he attempted to move the 
adjournment of the House for the discussion of this breach 
of liberty, and was refused permission by the Speaker, 
was not reported at all.” All of which appears to us 
to be highly satisfactory; and if the authorities would 
go on to confiscate the New Age, which they might very 
well do in view of its attitude towards the murder of Sir 
Curzon Wyllie, we should be even more pleased. This 
hankering after reports in the public papers of insigni- 
ficant people of mediocre attainments is really rather 
pathetic; but after all, the Editors of daily papers, in 
choosing the subjects to which they think it advisable to 
give publicity, have to consider the feelings of their 
readers. Daily journalism, when all is said and done, is 
almost entirely a matter of commercialism, and if the editor 
of any daily paper suddenly took to giving lengthy reports 
of matters which are not of the smallest public interest 
his readers would be bored and irritated, and the circula- 
tion of his paper would decline. It is hard for the Yew 
Age to realise it, but nine hundred and ninty-nine people 
out of a thousand have never heard of Justice, and are 
not in the smallest degree interested in Mr. Thorne. 


On the beautiful old principle of “ What I tell you three 
times is true” the English Review assures its readers that 
“to all intents and purposes women have got the vote; 
it is merely a question as to whose shall be the hand that 
gives it them? And the credit for this lies entirely with 
the militant suffragettés.” The mere fact that this state- 
ment happens to be absolutely untrue will probably not 
trouble Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer, the Editor of the 
English Review, who evidently is determined to look at 
life from an “ Alice in Wonderland” point of view; nor 
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is it likely to trouble the author of the words we have 
quoted, who goes out of his way to give us a specimen 
of his ideas of decency and good taste by informing us 
that it was St. Paul (or rather, as he calls him, Paul with- 
out the Saint), “who began the turning of Christianity 
from its first simple basis.” This delightful person, who 
writes over the signature “E.R.,” also refers to St. Paul 
as “the most bourgeois of all the followers of Christ,” 
thereby affording us a very pretty example of the state 
of mind of the male supporters of the Woman’s Suffrage 
movement. As a matter of fact the latest exploits of the 
militant suffragettes, which have taken the form of biting 
the wardresses in Holloway Jail, have driven the last 
nail into the coffin of this discreditable and disgusting 
movement, 


Mr. Gladstone, who seems determined to prove that he 
is the weakest Home Secretary who has ever held office, 
continues to bring the law into contempt by letting out 
the women who have endeavoured to advertise themselves 
by refusing to eat food in prison. It is to be hoped that 
the convicts, male and female, in all the other prisons ‘n 
England will not get wind of the Home Secretary’s 
amiable weakness; for if it is merely a matter of refusing 
food for two or three days, what prisoner would not 
gladly avail himself of so simple an expedient for obtain- 
ing his release? 


A wave of imbecility appears to be passing over the 
country with regard to the Finance Bill. While on the 
one hand Conservative and Unionist landowners are to be 
heard on all hands bewailing their lot and complaining 
that they are about to be ruined, on the other hand, Liberal 
or Radical landowners appear to be giving way to a species 
of wild altruistic orgie. The Duke of A is so appalled 
at the prospective loss of nine-tenths of his income that he 








dom to be “the good of the people.” Let him simply ask 
himself these questions: “If the Finance Bill becomes 
law how many servants shall I have to dismiss from my 
employment!” “How many labourers on my estate will 
have to be turned away from their work?” When he has 
answered these questions honestly and conscientiously (and 
that he is honest and conscientious his support, against 
his own interests, of his abounding American cousin proves 
up to the hilt), let him make up his mind once for all 
whether he is going to allow a misguided sense of pride 
to over-ride his convictions and his sense of duty to him- 
self, to his family, and to the country at large. Of course 
there is “the Party” to be considered, but if Mr. Ivor 
Guest is ever going to do anything worth doing in politics 
or in. life he will have to make up his mind that principles 
are above and beyond Parties. 


We are not in the habit of wasting words in Tue 
Acapemy, and if in this instance we have singled out Mr. 


Ivor Guest for what looks very like a moral lecture, we- 


may assure him that we are not speaking idly. His 
anomalous position as a member of a party whose practi- 
cal proceedings must inevitably be revolting to his sense 
of what is right has long occupied our minds. It is more 
than a year ago since we associated his name with those 
of Sir Edward Tennant and Sir John Dixon Poynder as the 
name of one of the very few men who in the present 
Government represented the old ideals of the dead and 
departed Liberal Party, which has gone never to be seen 


| again. Sir Edward Tennant is, we understand, opposed 


| to the principles of the Finance Bill. Sir John Dixon 


is unable to “spare a copper” even for the most deserving | 


causes, and has been obliged to cut down all his expenses, | 
except, of course, those which affect his own personal | 


comfort and well-being. The Marquis of B finds 
himself in the same horrible position, and this is likewise 
the case of the Earl of C and the Viscount D ; 
And yet these estimable gentlemen collectively have it in 
their power to deal with the Finance Bill in exactly the 
same way as they dealt with the Licensing Bill and the 
three Education Bills brought in by this fantastic Govern- 
ment. On the other hand we find the Honourable Ivor 
Guest, who would be just as much affected by the Budget 
as any Conservative member of the House of Lords, lending 
his influence and his park at Canford to his eccentric 
cousin, Mr. Winston Churchill, for the purposes of bol- 
stering up an unjust and iniquitous measure, which will, 
us he well knows, not only damage himself, but cause 
ruin and dismay to his numerous dependents, pensioners, 
and employees. At the back of all these wails and this 
unconvincing self-sacrifice, there is nothing else but 
sheer obstinate pride and vanity. The House of Lords, 
as a body, seems to be in danger of being “ bluffed” into 
passing a measure which it knows to be wrong and vicious, 
because its members are individually afraid of being ac- 
cused of considering their own interests in the smallest 
degree. In other words, they are too proud to do what 
they know to be right. This is carrying the principle of 
“ noblesse oblige” to a ludicrous length. 











Leaving aside the Conservative and Unionist peers, let 
us take the case of Mr. Ivor Guest, who is not yet a peer, 
but who, owing to the unfortunate state of health of his 
father, Lord Wimborne, cannot long hope to escape the 
responsibilities of that position. Let Mr. Guest leave 
himself altogether out of the question; let him not con- 
sider for a moment whether his personal comfort will be 
affected by the passing of the Finance Bill in anything 
like its present form. Let him give up all beautiful and 
romantic ideas of sacrificing himself for what Mr. Lloyd 
George and the perked-up stump orator demagogues who 
form the majority of his colleagues consider in their wis- 


Poynder, one of the most promising and able of the 
younger Liberals, has announced his intention of not again 
contesting his seat in the Liberal interest. Mr. Ivor Guest 
is more important than either of them. His secession 
from the so-called Liberal Party at this juncture would 
undoubtedly inflict upon that party a heavy blow. Let 
Mr. Ivor Guest do his duty, resign his seat, and disso- 
ciate himself while he has time from his dubious and 
pension-seeking associates. We do not suggest to Mr. 


| Ivor Guest that he should go over to the other side. He 


can well afford to leave that sort of thing to “dear Win- 
ston” and Mr. Gibson Bowles. Let him retire with 
dignity and wait the course of events; but let it not be 


|. Said of him that any fear of unpopularity prevented him 











from doing that which he conceived to be his duty. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw, according to his own account, has 
been snubbed by the Censorship Committee. “I have prof- 
fered my evidence, I have been snubbed, and now I have 
nothing more to say.” Following upon which, Mr. Shaw, 
according to the Daily News, went on to talk volubly and 
at great length, which is just like Mr. Shaw. He says he 
has nothing more to say, and he goes on talking intermin- 
ably. Mr. Shaw said all he had to say at least five years 
ago, and he has never. stopped talking since. Mr. Gran- 
ville Barker has also been talking, but he has the excuse 
that his remarks were made in reply to questions put to 
him by the Censorship Committee. We quote from a 
report in the Standard :— 


You have had one play rejected by the censor!— 
Yes, one. 


Did you anticipate that it would be rejected by the 
examiner of plays?—I have long ago given up trying 
to forecast what the judgment of the examiner of plays 
would be, because I have been unable, after long study, 
to arrive at any principle of his working. Therefore, 
I have felt that the best plan for a dramatist is merely 
to write the play he wishes to write and take his 
chance. In “ Waste” I wrote the play I wished to 
write and took my chance. He certainly departed 


from precedent in one of the reasons he gave me for 
refusing to license the play, but, of course, I could not 
bring that up against him. I have no right to ques- 
tion him in any way. 
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‘‘ Waste ” was a painful play, springing from illicit 
relations between a man and a married woman. Mr. 
Redford demanded alterations. I asked him to 
specify them. He said it was “not necessary” to 
indicate particular lines, but I must be “ prepared to 
modify the extremely outspoken reference to the rela- 
tions.” I replied that I considered plain speaking 
to be the only honest course, that innuendo would be 
indecent, and that while I naturally could not admit: 
that I had written anything unfit to be spoken in the 
theatre, and it was difficult to delegate my responsi- 


bility to him, still, if he would name the particular | 


phrases which he objected to, I would consider their 
alteration. To this he paid no attention. He further 
demanded that I should “ eliminate entirely all refer- 
ence to a certain operation.” I had myself produced 
at the Court Theatre a few months before, and under 
the Lord Chamberlain’s license, a play the plot of 
which partly turned upon a similar operation. 


On the whole, we cannot conceive anything more reason- 
able than the demands made by Mr. Redford. It is 
quite useless for Mr. Granville Barker to try and make 
people believe that he did not know what was the nature 
of the alterations demanded in the interests of public 
decency by Mr. Redford. He declined to make the altera- 
tions, and Mr. Redford very properly declined to license 
the play. We ourselves witnessed the private performance 
of “ Waste,” and we can lay our hands on our heart and 
say that we never witnessed a more revolting play or one 
more calculated to degrade the theatre. Quite apart from 
that, it was very dull, and it could not be said to point any 
kind of moral or serve any kind of useful purpose. Mr. 
Granville Barker was asked, “ Do you think that it is a 
healthy thing for the public to be asked to judge of your 
advanced opinions in their individual capacity, and do 
you think it a wholesome thing for the drama that your 
advanced views should be put straight in front of the 
public?” To which Mr. Barker replied: “Yes, I think 
there is nothing to gain by treating the public as children.” 
But why does Mr. Granville Barker suppose that by refus- 
ing to allow the performance, before an audience which may 
include persons of every class, age, and intellectual 
capacity, of a play dealing with an illegal operation the 
Censor was treating the public as children? If Mr. Gran- 
ville Barker has the misfortune to suffer from “ advanced 
ideas,” there are unfortunately only too many ways in 
which he can propagate them. He can talk to his friends 
about them; he does, in fact, by the hour. He can 
lecture and he can write books, and people who are 
interested in ideas of this sort can listen to his conversa- 
tion and attend his lectures and read his books. On the 
other hand, any ordinary man, woman, or child, having 
no interest whatever in “ advanced ideas,” and never having 
heard of such a thing as an illegal operation, might casily 
see advertised for performance a play called “ Waste,” and 
for the sake of passing a couple of hours of amusement 
walk up to the box office and buy a seat, and subsequently 
suffer a violent shock to his or her elementary ideas of 
decency. Of course, Mr. Granville Barker, suffering as he 
does from “advanced ideas” in their most acute form, 
cannot understand that he can be doing any harm by 
passing on these ideas fo other people more or less under 
false pretences. Fortunately, however, if he does not 
understand this a large majority of reasonable people do. 
Consequently the Censor will survive the criticism of Mr. 
Granville Barker, Mr. Bernard Shaw, and the whole army 
of “intellectuals” without turning a hair. In fact, it is 
our firm opinion that he will emerge from the conflict with 
a vast accession of credit and public esteem. Our advice 
to Mr. Granville Barker is that he should endeavour to 
cultivate a sense of humour and go and witness the per- 
formance of “Our Miss Gibbs” at the Gaiety Theatre. 
“Our Miss Gibbs * may not be a great play, but it is a 
thousand times befter than “ Waste,” and much more like 
real life. 
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THE MOUNTAIN FOREST 


From olive-yards and vineyards on the hill 
The murmurs of eternal toil arise, 
But oracles of leaves the forest fill— 
The mountains, unlaborious, are wise. 
The torrents drip their milk from hollow places, 
The sky soars downward, upward stream the pines 
Through the blue-moted air, above old races 
Of crumbling leaves, where the brown lizard shines, 
Flame-like in motion ; while the full-leaved grove 
Drips its bright dews upon a mat unworn 
Of seedling beech and wind flowers, interwove 
With crocus blue as driftwood fires, and thorn 
Ambrosial. Down these clefts profound are rolled 
The noise of satyrs’ hoofs, a trampling herd, 
Spurning the pebble, and like discs of gold 
The warm beam sleeps on the red leaf unstirred. 
Here is it great Pan, hairy as a bee, 
And grey Silenus, shaking a green stem 
Of lilies, with a wet-foot company 
Of bearded rushes from the water’s hem— 
Such shapes as haunt with inarticulate cries 
Wet clefts and unextinguishable wells 
Thicken before the sun, like summer flies ; 
And all about the dim close temple swells 
The half-heard murmur of a forest gong 
Loud as the phantom gnats’ low undersong. 
M. JouRDAIN. 


THE OLD TEMPLE 


“ Desolation is a delicate thing.” SHELLEY. 


A temple in a ruinous fair place 

Where graven pillars lie beside their base 
Unvalued; on whose massy smoothness shone 
Most precious sculptures, but dislimned and blown 
By Time’s breath, like a crumbling ember. There 
The blind bird of the dusk has made his lair 
Under a cornice; through an architrave 

The wild green fig-tree gushes like a wave ; 

The thin grass trickles through the crannied wall, 
And on the shapes and shadows of marble fall 
The large-leaved dock and darnel, issuing through 
With armies of innumerable dew. 

Where once tall pillars stood, the hemlock rank 
Had flourished up, with rough and pipy shank, 
Filling the interspaces with a crown 
Outlasting theirs; the wheeling thistledown 
Makes pauses here awhile; the cold moist floor 
Of luminous mosaic is marbled o’er 
With clusters of pied moss, and bee-like swarms 
Of mould, and unimaginable forms 
Of hooded agarie and fungus pale 
O’erstreaked and iris’d by the travelling snail. 
From basins where no lustral fingers dip 
The fountain chuckles with a broken lip 
In lieu of chants. No priest treads silently, 

But clouds with shadow sandals wander free, 
Ministering in the inner sanctuary, 

And o’er the roofless courts a voice, a name, 

“ Hangs, as above the lamp hangs the expiring flame.” 


M. JourRDAIN. 
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UNDENOMINATIONALISM 


Despite the absence of any immediate official programme 
for the disestablishment of definite religious education in 
the schools of the nation, events such as the Swansea 
Schools Trial recur from time to time, to emphasize 
the necessity of constant watchfulness of all available 
data if right action is to be taken when the matter does 
again arise. 

Now there remain, of course, ardent Churchmen on the 
one hand and irreconcilable Nonconformists on the 
other, who stand by their convictions as firmly as ever, 
but it is probably true that the bulk of the public is 
weary of a controversy it does not understand, and there- 
fore tends to drift towards any solution which superficially 
appears to offer the compromise so beloved of the English 
mind. To the Churchmen who are slipping into this 
specious error the problem presents itself thus: “If we 
cannot have Church teaching without perpetual upheaval, 
and we will not have the Secular Solution, Undenomina- 
tionalism affords a possible, if not very pleasing, via media 
with lasting peace.” 

The experience of pretty well every active worker in 
the cause of definite religious education establishes the 
fact that to the above initial misconception of the mean- 
ing of Undenominational teaching may be traced practi- 





cally the whole of that disheartening indifference, which 
numbs the faculties of the Church leaders, and no small 
part of such active opposition as is not purely political. 

But did they understand the meaning of Undenomina- 
tionalism ? Devout Evangelicals — Nonconformists no 
less than Churchmen—who now pay court to the high- 
sounding polysyllable would be the first to repudiate 
that negation of all Christianity which it always may, and 
often does, actually cover. 

To begin with, whatever Undenominationalism may at 
the outset have been intended by the idealists to repre- 
sent, the name is wholly misleading. The antithesis of 
definite religion is indefinite religion, and if we call it by 
that name we realise better what we are talking about. 
Definite Christianity, founded, as its very name implies, 
on the Person of Iucarnate God, preaches certain definite 
facts :— 

The Fatherhood of God. 

The Incarnation and Virgin Birth. 

The Life of Christ as set forth in the Gospel narrative. 

The Passion of Christ and its Atoning purpose. 

The Resurrection. 

The Co-equal Holy Ghost, and therefore 

The Trinity in Unity. 

These facts are reverently believed and cherished 
by all Christians, but neither severally nor in sum are 
they acknowledged in the Indefinite Religion usually 
named Undenominationalism. The supporters of In- 
definite Religion may, and usually do, accept some. or 
even all these facts, but cannot suffer them to be taught 
to the children because it is of the essence of facts to be 
definite, and since non-Christian ratepayers deny these 
facts, the only way to be truly indefinite is to omit their 
mention. 

The effect of indefinite religious instruction (when the 
indefinite character is strictly observed) is either to inspire 
the child’s mind with the conviction that religion is a 
very foggy, unreal, and superfluous matter which con- 
cerns the sensible clever man not at all, since even his 
all-knowing “teacher ” is obviously at sea on the subject ; 
or, on the other hand, slipping into the strictly practical, 
it becomes synonymous with morality—a dull but 
necessary obedience to laws whose breach entails tangible 
penalties. Indefinite religion taught on these lines pre- 
sents its most favourable example in China, where Un- 
denominational religion has formed the principal subject 
of the school curriculum for several thousand years; the 
Confucian classics being, of course, China’s Bible, and 
embodying pure morality. Undenominationalism, in a 


word, forbids the teacher to open up before the responsive 
spirits of his children those mysteries of God which be- 








come the inspiration of the whole life only when woven 
closely into the general material of the developing nature. 
Never in the after-years can definite religious education 
withheld in school-life be made good, because the spiritual 
vision of childhood is both farther and deeper than after 
the coming of adolescence. Among men and women only 
one here and there may be met who retains in maturity 
the child’s contact with all that the adult calls “ invisible.” 

There is no substitute for definite religion, whether it 
be the definite religion of the Anglican or the Wesleyan, the 
Roman or the Baptist, for religion is a personal relation 
involving a personal knowledge, of which the result is 
personal conviction, and conviction is the opposite pole 
to indefiniteness. Undenominational teaching that is 
strictly and persistently undenominational, is one of the 
strongest non-Christian factors at work in the country at 
the present time, and largely responsible for the increas- 
ing indifference to the claims of all religion characteristic 
of the present and the growing up generation. 

Why, then, it may be asked, is this miscalled religious 
instruction not repudiated by Christians of all denomina- 
tions? Partly, perhaps, because of the amazing elasticity 
of belief—amounting almost to fluidity—tolerated among 
nearly all Protestant bodies to-day, and even in lesser 
measure in the Anglican Communion itself; but mainly 
because Undenominationalism in the schools is better than 
its theory and its name. Undoubtedly many young people 
have been turned away from any real faith by the indefinite 
presentation of religion by teachers themselves, perhaps 
without conviction, but, on the other hand, a large propor- 
tion of the instructions have set the unmistakable stamp 
of personal conviction on their teaching, and have thus 
conveyed definite conceptions of religion—the conceptions 
of their own particular denomination. This is probably, 
in great measure, unconscious, but a devout Anglican and 
a devout Methodist, each teaching without intentional 
bias the same Bible lesson, will inevitably give each the 
colouring of his own personal religion, and the more 
strongly in proportion as the religious element is woven 
into the fibre of his own being. 

The child passing up a Council School from the influ- 
ence of a strong Churchman to that of an equally con- 
vinced Nonconformist, emerges with a hopelessly tangled 
notion of Christianity, but free from the fatal idea that 
the whole thing is humbug. What to believe he knows 
not, but the conscfousness that his teachers all firmly be 
lieved in God and the Bible and try to act accordingly 
leaves a foundation whereon the priest or minister may 
haply build a Christian faith. In many schools, again, 
the whole scheme of religious instruction is of so high a 
level that in effect the pupils do get a sound preparation 
for pious Nonconformity. The standpoint of the Church 
as herself the inspired Body of Christ and the authorative 
interpreter of the Apostolic Faith is of necessity barred. 

At its best, therefore, Undenominational teaching, so- 
called, predisposes the child towards Nonconformity, not 
directly and intentionally, but quite unavoidably; at the 
mean, it turns out the boy or girl at an impressionable 
age with the vaguest possible spiritual concepts, but an 
appreciation that running through many competing re- 
ligions is something real, and that the choice between 
Church and Chapel, in itself immaterial, is one of personal 
predilection. 

At its worst, Undenominationalism is the negation of 
Christianity, the soil of scepticism. 

The Church, in accepting this indefinite religion as the 
Stateestablished religion of the schools, committed. 
not an error of judgment, but the tremendous sin of 
offending “ these little ones,” and already she is suffering 
the penalty in the further attempts to take from her the 
care of the souls of the children that remain in the Church 
schools. But the fault is acknowledged, and now there 
remains the retracing of the way; we recognise the 
“moral monster,” and never again can Churchmen rest 
until the right to teach the children of the Church, 
wherever they may be found, the faith which is their most 
glorious heritage and most priceless source of consolation 
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jn a world none too easy, is fully recognised. The children 
of Nonconformists, in like manner, must ‘be taught their 
definite religion, and Undenominational instruction only 
retained for those whose parents so desire. Christians of 
all denominations, but especially Evangelical Churchmen, 
must let no more time pass without realising that the 
Incarnation, Virgin Birth, Resurrection, the Trinity in 
Unity, and other such facts are shut out from the Un. 
denominational religious teaching, whose real name is 
Indefinite. 
And having realised—to know is to amend. 


A CENTENARY STUDY OF 
ALFRED TENNYSON 


Every age must have its own idols; nor will the later 
generation endure patiently to worship the gods of its 
fathers. When Alfred Tennyson dreamed poetry with his 
compeers at Oxford, the literary idol of the old men was 
Pope, the satirical and didactic, and of the young men, 
Byron, the cynical, the romantic, the revolutionary; not 
yet was the time ripe for appreciation of the true 
romantics, Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth. Yet, soon, the 
ever-changing fire was lit upon a different altar. Keats, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, worthy gods all these, never to be 
dethroned, had power upon Tennyson; but the predomi- 
nant influence in the first poems, traceable most easily 
in “The Owl” and “A Dirge,” is that of Shakespeare, 
laurel-crowned, emperor of all romance, whose service the 
brilliant, glittering and cold-hearted eighteenth century 
had so long neglected and forsworn. Wordsworth, his 
lyre attuned to melodies so simple that sometimes they 
touched unwittingly the depths of bathos, understandable 
of the least, yet rising when the true inspiration took 
him to supreme heights, had broken a clear path through 
the briar tangles. All manner of noxious weed and aim- 
less tracery of fallen boughs, which the eighteenth cen- 
turys a time of pretty trifles, of infinite elegant nothings, 
had suffered to ramble about the portals of the Muses’ 
house, fell beneath the battle-axe of his song. The 
romantic spirit, shaking off the last shackles of formalism, 
looked abroad for the new voice that should feed its 
awakened eyes with fresh visions of beauty. Between the 
essential humanity, however fitfully obscured by periods 
of bald verbiage, that characterised Wordsworth, and the 
richness of Keats, the radiancy of Shelley, there was need 
of a transitional voice—a poet of the true line of singers, 
in tune with the infinities, yet also in tune with his age, 
and to the need arose its poet. The young Tennyson, 
happier than Keats, more fortunate than Shelley, launched 
his first volume upon no indifferent audience, but into = 
world readily aroused to storms of praise and blame. His 
first warm inspiration never chilled in the bleak atmos- 
phere of apqathy ; the stimulus, it may be an evil stimulus, 
of popular appreciation was not denied him, for his 
faults, perhaps more than for his excellences, he was 
admired. It cannot be said that the age produced him, 
or that he moulded his age, but only that he was pecu- 
liarly its child. The time was ripe for a Tennyson, and 
Tennyson remained the idol of that mysterious, elusive 
entity, the reading world, as long almost as he had ears 
for the world or a voice to sing to it. Now that, in some 
degree, he has fallen from that too-exalted pedestal, it is 
possible for us to range him with the poets of the ages, 
and to perceive plainly that he is neither Homer nor 
Dante nor Shakespeare, and nathless a true poet, the 
singer of some perfect lyrics. Aforetime the teller of this 
prophecy had been set upon for a rank heretic ; but now he 
may go scathless, though he declare this truth. That, 
in the pitiless cycle of the years, most of the “ Idylls” 
are surely fated to follow “ Harold” and “Queen Mary” 
mto the final darkness. From which dismal place of 
tombs, only the seekers among charnel-houses, delvers of 
dry bones, professors of obscure literary by-ways, com- 























pilers of erudite tomes, fated to remain for ever unread, 
shall care to disinter them. Secure above the wreck 
stand “Mort d’Arthur,’ “The Dream of Fair Women,” 
the “ Lotus-Eaters,” “Fatima,” “Tithonus,” “Ulysses,” 
many of the scattered lyrics without names; there is a 
goodly book to be made from the salved wreckage when 
Time has had his will of it; the goodlier for that extrud- 
ing process which, is so inevitably the fate of all poets who 
endure beyond their generation, and more especially of 


all Poets Laureate. 


No man may serve two masters. More emphatically, 
no artist can serve those quarrelling masters, his art and 
a cause; the measure of his injustice to the set purpose 
is the measure of his greatness as an artist; because in 
so many of his poems Tennyson suffered a conscious 
underlying purpose to overwhelm the essential beauty, he 
self-doomed these poems to oblivion. . We cannot con- 
ceive Shakespeare as writing with any purpose other than 
pleasing himself, and perhaps his friends, and earning an 
honest penny; true, Shelley set liberty before him for 
guiding-star, but liberty is not a mission, but an ideal, 
and where is hint of purpose save pure worship of 
beauty, utter poetic emotion in the “Ode to a Skylark.” 
Milton was purposeful enough, yet it will give the moralist 
many a weary hour if he strive to seek out the purpose 
underlying “ L’Allegro” or “Tl Penseroso.” The purpose 
of art is to fulfil itself and create beauty, and the most per- 
fect poets are they who have achieved his end; all ideals, 
mundane or supralunar, evolve from the poet’s inner way 
of thought and desire and work themselves only half-con- 
fect poets are they who have achieved his end; all ideals, 
to art; crude art it may be at the first, incipient, stumb- 
ling, but full of the rudiments of art nevertheless. A 
strong emotion of indignation may cause a poet to pro- 
duce a work of beauty and art that is a veritable polemic, 
yet, as himself will first acknowledge, it is merely the 
fruit of his emotion which obliged him to create this 
thing that he might fulfil himself and the needs of his 
desire, and in so doing, this art, expanding at his will from 
the reserves within him, has produced that which your 
consciously purposeful writer, striving laboriously for his 
so obvious end, will never in a lifetime effect. Herein 
lies the strength of art and its weakness; its weakness, 
inasmuch as the weak man, fulfilling himself, may come 
merely to frittering over trifles, to carving of cherry- 
stones; for the strong there is never this danger; un- 
fortunately great men are more rare even than poets, of 
whom there is none so large a company. Tie Goddess 
of Beauty is an exacting mistress. Whoso serves her in 
any of the arts must serve her wholly, and if any seek to 
cheat her in this wise, she will surely venge herself upon 
him, while he is yet alive to pursue him with all the 
scourges of the Furies, and after he is dead to destroy his 
name from the earth. Not otherwise will she serve even 
the most faithful of her lovers; being single-eyed, fear- 
less, without favour. She will take the songs of her poet 
from first to last to purge away the dross from them; 
patiently she will bray them till only the fine gold re 
mains, and by this shining and immutable tithing shall 
her poet await his final appraisement. ; 

Very much of Tennyson’s poetry must Beauty, the 

alchemist sacrifice; of “In Memoriam” she will leave 
stray verses, scattered beauties, that ring clear notes 
alone, but hardly the whole over-burdened heavy-droop- 
ing thing. So over-long it is that a stealing conviction 
grows unwillingly upon the reader that in such a grief, 
so long drawn-out, so overly chanted, so paraded, as it 
were, to the cold-eyed world, lingers a taint of unmanli- 
ness. Yet there are treasurable things therein—most 
notably the complete lyrie :— 
When on my bed the moonlight falls, 
I know that in thy place of rest, 


By that broad water of the west, 
There comes a glory on the walls: 


Thy marble bright in dark appears, 
As slowly steals a silver flame 








Along the letters of thy name, 
And o’er the number of thy years 
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The mystic glory swims away ; 
From off my bed the moonlight dies ; 
And closing eaves of wearied eyes, 
I sleep till dusk is dipt in gray: 


And then I know the mist is drawn 
A lucid veil from coast to coast, 
And in the dark church like a ghost 
Thy tablet glimmers to the dawn. 


The one beginning—“ By night we lingered on the 
lawn,” if only for the sake of :— 


The white kine glimmer’d, and the trees 
Laid their dark arms about the field. 


and single lines and fragments such as these— 


His heavy-shotted hammock-shroud 
Drops in his vast and wandering grave. 


Round the dreary west 
A looming bastion fringed with fire. 


There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 
O earth, what changes hast thou seen! 
There where the long street roars, hath been 
The stillness of the central sea. 


These instances all illustrate the excellence for which 
Tennyson has been praised so lavishly; his carving of 
little cameos, embodying his peculiar felicity of epithet. 
It would seem that the facility with which he selected 
or invented the one beautiful and appropriate word was 
an innate gift, one of his primal poetic qualities, since 
his early poems show the power already developed in all 
its fulness. 


The winds as at their hour of birth 
Leaning upon the ridged sea. 


in one of the earliest poems. 

In contradistinction to this faculty of selection, it would 
appear almost that Tennyson was afflicted with some 
peculiarity of mind-deafness which obliged him to leave 
uncorrected so cacophonous a line as “ On the bald street 
breaks the blank day,” which has its companions in 
apparently wilful baldnesses and prosaisms which occur to 
mar the perfectness of certain poems. 

Beyond a certain point Tennyson did not develop, he 
degenerated, or he remained upon his level. It mav well 
be that the same words had been applicable to Keats 
or to Shelley had they lived to Tennyson’s age. Unless, 
marvellously, they recognise the decline and discontinue 
production, it is a misfortune for poets to continue living 
after their powers have reached the zenith, a peril to 
their immediate fame, a hardship to their biographers, 
but an evil which time only, and time certainly, will ulti- 
mately nullify. It was Tennyson’s misfortune to live in 
an age of strenuous upheaval; the fault of his tempera- 
ment that he could not suffer these influences to weave 
themselves naturally into his poetry, but must needs force 
them in bodily, and strike a “modern note” which was 
too often of only fugitive interest. This too frequent 
absorption in the transient hour had its baneful effect 
upon high poetic ideals; witness this strangely unpoetic 
aspiration from “ In Memoriam” : — 


For can I doubt. who knew thee keen 
In intellect, with force and skill 
To strive, to fashion, to fulfil— 
I doubt not what thou wouldst have been: 


A life in civic action warm, 
A soul on highest mission sent, 
A potent voice of Parliament, 
A pillar steadfast in the storm. 


I would thou hadst lived, my friend—thou might’st have 
been—the mind soars up—poet, artist, discoverer, scien- 
tist—no, a Member of Parliament! Apollo, turn away 
thine ear! 

The most serious defect in that poetry which, through 
all defects, remains one of the glories of our heritage, is 
its frequent lack of genuine human passion. Tennyson’s 
knights and ladies, his hopeless, sorrowful young men, 























often, indeed, discourse fluently upon love, but seldom 
strike the authentic note. They are as pale abstractions, 
moving across a shadowy stage. They mouth the words 
they have learned by rote, scarce comprehending their 
significance, waiting only for curtain-fall to take up again 
the threads of their own grey lives. In so many ways 
Victorian of the Victorians, the natural poet in Tennyson 
is often well-nigh crushed beneath the maroon plush 
wrapping of respectability which he has thrown over his 
singing robe; there is more humanity, more true virility 
in Browning’s “Last Ride Together,” his “One Word 
More,” and many another of his, notwithstanding their 
rough-cut edges, their lack of conscious artistry, than in 
all Tennyson’s lamenting love-sick heroes. Here, it may 
be, we strike the root of the matter; there is in Tenny- 
son’s verse a latent weakness, a lack of hard masculine 
power, amounting almost to effeminacy, in witness of which 
it were well to note that when Tennyson is strongest, 
most powerful, most human, he is frequently singing in 
the person of a woman, as in “ Fatima,” or the speakers 
in “A Dream of Fair Women.” This singular reflection 
is not without its due significance. It is as if the singing 
soul of that great poet, who was Tennyson, sang but from 
the grave of a greater poet who was not fated to be. There 
was in him a strange lack of elemental wildness. His 
kinship with nature was rather the loving knowledge of 
the tiller of the soil, daily familiar with country things, 
than the prescience of the traveller, the discoverer; every 
poet should break the wild for himself. Where his mortal 
feet may not take him, the wings of his imagination and 
his intuition will serve him passing well. 

The circumstances of Tennyson’s upbringing and early 
surroundings may well have had much to do with his 
lack of primitive wildness. That himself recognised some- 


thing of this lack seems to be hinted in this revealing 
verse :— 


And dare we to this fancy give, 
That had the wild oat not been sown, 
The soil, left| barren, scarce had grown 
The grain by which a man may live? 

It has always irked this writer to think of Tennyson’s 
habit of copying apt similes and striking metaphors into 
notebooks for future uses; these mental preserves form 
no part, in general, of a poet’s equipment. In the moment 
of inspiration he should rather seek for them in some of 
his mind’s obscure recesses, where they lie graven deep 
on the immutable tablets of memory; scarce can we con- 
ceive him searching his tangible writing-table drawer for 
a mutable and journalistic notebook. 

Indeed, they who have knowledge in these mystic things 
report that only a bad journalist depends upon his note- 
book; surely, then, by far the more woeful it is for a 
poet, creature of moods and inspirations, to depend upon 
so material an aid to crystallising his emotions. 

That a man may have a notebook and yet be a true 
poet the instance of Tennyson proves; that he had been 
a better poet without it is too much to say, since without 
it he had not been himself; but, at least, the use of it 
points us, however dimly, to a chain of reasons why he 


did not attain to a more exalted greatness, being great, 
indubitably. 


MUSICAL PARTY STRIFE IN 
FRANCE 


France is one of those countries—they are not many— 
where cultured people care enough about music to indulge 
in all the excitement of polemic. The records of the 





eighteenth century are full of controversy. First there 
was the Homeric dispute of the Lullistes and Ramistes ; 
then that curious intrigue, half musical. half political, 
known as the guerre des bouffons; finally the rivalry of 
the supporters of Gluck and of Piccinni, not to speak of 
the whirlpool of conflicting testimony which surrounds 
the name of Monsigny. From the earliest days of the 
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Franco-Flemish contrapuntists to the French Revolution 
France made music which was indigenous and reflected 
the national characteristics, and if Frenchmen frequently 
quarrelled about musical questions it was proof that their 
music was very dear to them. One does not quarrel about 
a matter of indifference. 

Just as English music was brought to a long standstill 
by the events of 1688, French music ceased to make real 
progress after the Revolution. From the First Empire 


to the Franco-Prussian War the musical life of Paris was ' 


led by such musical sans-patrie as Rossini and Meyerbeer, 
and the French public, like our own, sacrificed its artistic 
inheritance to strangers. A small number of Frenchmen 
of genius, of whom the first was Berlioz, and the last Bizet, 
struggled against the flowing tide, but they were made to 
suffer bitterly for the faith that was in them. Since 1870 
there has been a renascence of French music as an inde- 
pendent mode of expression, and latterly events have begun 
to move rapidly. At the same time the old passion for 
controversy has revived, and during the past few years 
Paris salons have discussed the respective merit of rival 
musical creeds with nearly as much animation as they did 
the claims of Lully and Rameau. In short, there is once 
more a healthy national musical life, such as many of us 
hope to see in London when the present ferment has 
produced its. effect. 

Once they had emerged from seventy years of super- 
ficiality, French musicians rapidly evolved a style of 
diction which answered their need of a mode of expression. 
It is not yet perfect, but it is gradually acquiring a subtlety 
equal to that of French idioms, and differing from the 
musical speech of other countries as widely as _ the 
languages themselves. The mental attitudes of different 
races are sometimes mutually antagonistic to such a degree 
that any attempt to apply the methods of one to the activity 
of another is foredoomed to result in aridity—a fact which 
is not without bearing on certain phases of our own music. 
This variety in mental attitude is curiously shown in the 
implied significance of words when used in reference to a 
work of art. For instance, a Frenchman describes a 
certain quality by the word recherché, which constitutes 
praise, but the same term, translated into German, conveys 
as gesucht a very definite disparagement. Again, an 
entire chapter of racial psychology is contained in the 
distinction between the tinge of prim gentility which we 
associate with the word “refined,” and the untranslatable 
meaning of wn raffiné. It is this divergence which tends 
to retard the complete comprehension in this country of 
the later developments of French music. Here expert 
musicianship by itself avails one little. It is not unheard 
of that a perfect command of the French language has 
failed to enable a foreigner to grasp the subtleties of 
French literature and drama, and what is true of these 
may to some extent apply to music. 

Another factor to be remembered is the effect on music 
of recent movements in other arts. Any great esthetic 
impulse will inevitably reflect itself in the manifestations 
of each art in turn, though one may be affected later 
than another, music being usually the last owing to the 
characteristic independence of its material. The same 
impulse in medieval Italy produced cathedrals, frescoes, 
and devotional music; another movemént led in France 
to the classic tragedies of Racine and Corneille and the 
gardens of Lenétre; the great composers of the romantic 
period reflected the literary phase which had preceded 
them; and the present renascence of English music is 
probably a belated consequence of the revival of the cult 
of beauty which has expressed itself even in the patterns 
of our wall-papers. Perhaps the connection with music is 
remote; yet it is by no means an absurd supposition that 
the unlovely furniture of the mid-Victorian period reacted 
on composers and caused them to write in a manner corre- 
sponding to the stodginess of their surroundings. French 


music is now responding to those impulses which in the 
last generation produced impressionist painting and, in 
rapid succession, Parnassian, Decadent, and Symbolist 
poetry. 


It is to Monet, Dégas, and Renoir, and to Baude- 














laire, Verlaine, and Mallarmé that we must look for the 
impetus which has carried French music into prominence, 
and a sympathetic comprehension of their work will dispel 
the apparent elusiveness of the idiom affected by some com- 
posers. 

In reviewing French music since 1870 it is as well to 
eliminate at the outset the official musician. Until Gabriel 
Fauré became the head of the Conservatoire, that institu- 
tion exercised ro influence whatever on the new movement. 
Certain professors adopted a sympathetic attitude and 
achieved thereby a meritorious unpopularity which is 
remembered to their credit, but the institution as such 
remained impervious. At the present day the official 
names still loom in the public eye, but in progressive 
musical circles they are entirely discredited. Their sur- 
vival is merely an example of the overlapping of styles. 
which is familiar in every art. 

The period in question is divisible into three phases. 
The first is the formation of the little band of precursors. 
who, under the paternal guidance of César Franck, 
laboured in comparative obscurity to achieve artistic inde- 
pendence. The formation of the Société Nationale de 
Musique, which has done so much to foster the movement, 
dates back to these early days. Then followed, say from 1880 
to 1895, the storm of Wagnerism, when the more thoughtful 
of French musicians, whilst avowing their profound 
admiration for Wagner’s work, saw in its invasion of their 
country a vital danger to the still fragile plant of French 
music. That was when the almost forgotten love of con- 
troversy reasserted itself and the Press was flooded with 
polemical articles for and against the Wagnerian influence. 
Finally came the era of the Schola Cantorum, which under- 
took the leadership left in abeyance by the supineness of 
the Conservatoire, and, simultaneously, the era of the inde- 
pendents. These are in opposition to the somewhat austere 
tenets of the Schola and represent musical intuition in its 
eternal struggle against dogma. As composers, these inde- 
pendents mostly abstain from joining in the fray, but their 
champions are less circumspect, and, be it admitted, less 
careful of their own dignity. 

To make the subject matter of present controversy clear, 
it is necessary to examine in greater detail the nature of 
the three divisions which we make in the period under 
examination. César Franck was a Belgian by birth, but 
as his best work was done in Paris, it has long been con- 
sidered justifiable to regard him as a Frenchman. It is 
only within recent years that a few critics have asserted 
that he imported a Teutonic element into French music. 
The fact is that he graduated in the school of what such 
writers term “musique a développement.” His forms are 
essentially those of German tradition. It is rather in the 
nuance of his harmonisation, and in the idiom of his inven- 
tion, that he was influenced by his’ French surroundings. 
But his significance is greater than this. He inculcated 
a lesson of artistic probity and established a tradition, 
neither of which will be forgotten as long as France is a 
musical nation. His principal pupils were Duparc, Cas- 
tillon, d’Indy, Chausson, Guy-Ropartz, Bordes, and Lekeu. 
Beyond these his influence extended to his colleagues on 
the committee of the Société Nationale de Musique, notably 
Chabrier, Fauré, and Dukas. All these, in a greater or 
a lesser degree, accepted the creed of César Franck, and 
proceeded to build up their compositions architecturally 
on the basis of the intellectual morphology of the classics. 
Whatever might be the nature of the work they were 
engaged upon, it was ultimately symphonic. 

Then came the wave of Wagnerism which threatened to 
submerge all that these men had achieved towards national 
independence. The Wagnerian methods, which converted 
lyric drama into one vast dramatic symphony, were 
obviously congenial to them, and were eagerly assimilated. 
The operas of that period, read at a later date, are eloquent 
of the danger which at one moment appeared imminent. 
But its very magnitude precipitated the first signs of 
reaction. As might be expected, these signs did not at 
first reveal themselves within the Franckist clan, but in a 
new quarter. The colourless nature of the Conservatoire 
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teaching was not altogether an obstacle to the more 
turbulent spirits among its pupils. Having no particular 
cachet.to impress upon them, it at least did not turn them 
out decked in the appalling uniformity which has resulted 
from academic teaching elsewhere. Bruneau, and at a 
later date Charpentier, made a heroic attempt to liberate 
French lyric drama by means of a counter-movement, which 
has been curiously named vérisme. Neither composer 
was entirely free of the foreign influence, but both were 
alive to the necessity of making a stand against the Ger- 
manising of the French lyric stage, and though they may 
scarcely claim to have produced work of supreme merit, 
there can be no doubt that their operas are impregnated 
with genuine national feeling. D’Indy’s music-drama 
“Fervaal,” in which the lingering influence of Wagner 
is still apparent, marks the end of this period, his later 
dramatic work, “ L’Etranger,” being a reversion to com- 
plete artistic freedom, albeit the symphonic idea is stoutly 
maintained, Apart from the inevitable discussion of the 
Wagnerian movement, controversy at this time centred 
round the rival claims of drame lyrique and drame 
sym phonique, with the important side issue of vérisme. 

In the meantime, however, d’Indy had succeeded Bordes 
at the head of the Schola Cantorum. This was the out- 
come, of the Association des Chanteurs de Saint-Gervais, 
which Bordes had founded in 1892 for the cultivation of 
ancient devotional music. With d’Indy were associated 
other of the pupils and friends of César Franck, of whose 
musical legacy the new “Ecole supérieure” became the 
acknowledged guardian. D’Indy is one of the most 
erudite of living musicians. Whilst he is no upholder of 
the obsolete inhibitive legislation of the schools, he is 
uncompromising on the question of the diatonic sequence 
of tonalities as the structural basis of all good music. The 
structure itself may exemplify the thousand and one 
resources and moods of modern music. Its outward 
appearance rests with the unfettered taste of the composer, 
whose equipment should enable him to impart infinite 
variety to his work. But internally it must be in line 
with the classical tradition. D’Indy’s attitude on this 
point, which recalls a little that of the Gothic theologian, 
seems somewhat dogmatic until the result of his teachings 
is examined. Then it transpires that perfect freedom of 
expression is by no means incompatible with formal 
orthodoxy. Before he became associated with the Schola 
d’Indy had as pupils Magnard and Witkowski. These, 
with Dukas and a few graduates of the Schola, form the 
nucleus of the group to which is controversially ascribed 
the tendency to write musique cérébrale, whereas the lean- 
ings of the independents are towards musique sensorielle. 
These terms, which are borrowed from an influential 
Parisian critic, have the advantage of describing in a 
few words the cleavage which undoubtedly exists. Their 
literal accuracy is not beyond question. As Locke says: 
“Nihil est in intellectu quod prius non fuerit in sensu.” 
The perception of music is a cerebral process, but its con- 
ception may proceed from different impulses, of which the 
above is a convenient nomenclature. 


The first of the Independents is Debussy, who, like 
Bruneau and Charpentier, was a pupil of the Conservatoire. 
As he has at various times contributed to the musical 
columns of the Press, it is not difficult to arrive at the 
point where his views differ from those propounded at the 
Schola. D’Indy regards the entire teaching of the great 
German classics as possessing international significance. 
Debussy maintains that this international significance 
ceased with Bach. The great masters who succeeded him 
are regarded as the founders of a German tradition of 
undoubted excellence, but of importance principally to 
Germany, whilst France must look to her own musical 
ancestry—to Rameau, for instance—for her classical 
tradition. Hence musique ad développement has little 
attraction for him, and the Wagnerian music-drama still 
less. Not intellectual, but esthetic effect is his object, 
and his ideal is the shepherd whose reed merges into the 
landscape. If form there must be, it must depend rather 


on what painters term “quantities” than on key-relation- 








ship. In fact, tonality itself is not allowed to restrict the 
freedom of esthetic selection. 

This constitutes musical impressionism in the strictest 
application of that much-abused word. It is a form of 
expression which is apt to elude the listener unless his 
excursions into the fields of poetic or pictorial art have led 
him to appreciate the manifestations to which it is related. 
On the other hand, it is at least conceivable that a listener 
of general culture, totally ignorant of music in its tradi- 
tional aspects, might prove more receptive, because he 
would, if his mind were sufficiently subtle, find here 
esthetic impressions visualised in the same manner, and 
almost by the same means, as they have been in certain 
styles of poetry. This is an element the importation of 
which into music is pregnant with possibilities in the 
direction of extending its esthetic basis. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that ultramontane critics were inclined to 
resent it as an intrusion. The revolution is not being 
accomplished without a struggle, and the circumstance that 
history has willed the battlefield to be in France has not 
tended to promote discretion in the opposing camps. 
D’Indy, with all his modernity, has had the epithet 
“pedant,” “Kapellmeister” hurled at him daily, and 
Debussy has been told in all seriousness that his music 
may be charming, but is anything but music. In England, 
where music arouses but languid interest, even among 
musicians, it is difficult to realise the zest with which this 
conflict of formal and impressionist art has been waged. 
Dukas’s opera “ Ariane et Barbe-Bleue” was seized upon 
as a counterblast to Debussy’s “ Pelleas et Mélisande,” in 
spite of the fact that it contains all the elements of a 
reconciliation. Its structure may be symphonic, but it 
owes much to a disciplined type of impressionism. 

Meanwhile a diversion was created by the appearance 
on the scene of a new independent in the person of Maurice 
Ravel. Certain purely external points of similarity have 
created an erroneous impression that he is an imitator of 
Debussy, but a comparison of dates is sufficient to refute 
that view. Ravel is primarily an ironist. A mordant, 
ironic wit, and a passion for the invention of musical 
devices. are the dominant characteristics of his work. 
This was made clear by the production of his “ Histoires 
Naturelles,” a musical setting of the clear-cut prose of 
Jules Renard. From that moment onward there existed 
in Paris not only “Debussisme,” but also “ Ravelisme,” 
and each had its own vociferous advocates, quite regard- 
less of the fact that neither of the composers immediately 
concerned is in the least disposed to countenance the 
fanaticism of their partisans. 

Whilst these discussions are engaging the attention of 
the musical public, a new generation of composers has 
sprung up at the Schola. The progressive enforcement 
of dogma was the work not so much of d’Indy himself as 
of his subordinates, who invested his every word with eéz- 
cathedra significance. It has had the effect of causing the 
Schola, which owed its existence to a movement of protest 
against academicism, to be regarded by some of the 
younger temperaments as academic in its turn. Their 
studies commenced when the earlier struggle was over, 
and, eager for any movement which seemed to contain 
elements of progress, they flocked to listen to the voices 
of impressionism; which is like the wolf prowling round 
the Schola fold seeking whom it may devour. They 
stoutly maintain their allegiance to d’Indy’s ideals, but 
they have assimilated much of the essence of impressionism, 
and consequently form an intermediate group which is 
attracting considerable notice. Its most gifted member 1s 
Déodat de Sévérac, whose suite, “ En Languedoc,” is one 
of the most poetic achievements in modern French piano 
literature, revealing something of the spirit of Jean Fran- 
goise Millet, whilst a recent piece, “ Baigneuses au Soleil, 
savours of a twentieth-century Couperin. Next in import- 
ance is Albert Roussel, some of whose works were recently 
heard in London. 

There is then a broad cleavage between formal and 
impressionist music, complicated by the existence of a 
number of petites chapelles, whose exact status is not S0 
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easily defined. These constitute the controversial elements, 
and party strife is acute. If the copious literature in 
which it finds its expression serves no other purpose, it at 
least proves that musical questions are taken seriously. 
Whether or not the confusion of many voices may ulti- 
mately reveal some measure of truth, it is inspiring to a 
musical enthusiast to read of a country where men love 
music, perhaps not always wisely, but well enough to break 
a lance in defence of their opinions. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF A 
WALKING TOUR 


Nor all those learned in the wisdom of the ancients are 
wise, nor is all ancient wisdom worthy the modern pains 
that are bestowed upon it. There are certain Greek jests 
that were stale from the day on which the first vulgar boy 
found the gift of speech, and grave elders who spend indus- 
trious hours bringing to light such matters from Aristo- 
phanic lumber rooms are little better than very superior 
grey beasts of the famous Meredithian strain. Neverthe- 
less, the golden words of antiquity are as the sands of the 
seashore, and among them may be placed those of Aristo- 
telian dictum: “The solitary man must either be god or 
brute.” Few of us who are thrown upon the horas of this 
ancient dilemma will be tossed safely into Olympus. Most 


of us will fall into the same field with Nebuchadnezzar anu 
eat grass. 


The philosopher who says a good thing seldom knows 
how good it is. He is generally concerned with a thesis, 
and has his nose to the paper. Accordingly Aristotle 
suffers no wrong in having his words and intentions per- 
verted in the interests of generality. With this apology 
for what is to follow, let it be granted that the Stagyrite is 
appeased, and may, as a friendly fortress, be with con- 
fidence left in the rear. 


But it is necessary, first of all, to emphasise the old dis- 
tinction between the philosopher and the poet. Tempera- 
mentally every human being is either one or the other, and 
the common sense of mankind has always loved to point the 
antithesis. The poet is receptive, the philosopher acquisi- 
tive. The poet opens himself to receive all messages from 
without through the free media of his senses. The philo- 
sopher shuts himself up and allows impressions to filter 
down through the narrow funnel of his intelligence. The 
poet sees the world as it is, and echoes the music of the 
world when he sings. The philosopher sees the world in 
the light of a preconceived system, and, making amphionic 
music of his own, so builds his Thebes. 


It will at once be realised that the philosopher is the 
solitary man of our dictum. He is solitary because he 
retires to think instead of remaining in the open to per- 
ceive. He is constantly overhauling his acquisitions in 
private to see what he has really got. He collects a few 
stones and strives to build a universe of his own in the 
light of his supernal egoism. He is not content to remain 
in the world, but must place himself outside in order to 
pronounce judgment. Accordingly he must be either god 
or brute. In the majority of cases the first alternative is 
irreverent. The second remains. Let 1t be granted, 
therefore, that the philosopher is a beast. 

This brings us to the subject of walking tours. The 
result of a walking tour is to turn the poetic man into the 
philosophic man and the philosophic man into something 
worse. Incidentally it will dissolve friendships and induce 
every known degree of insanity. 

Two comrades of poetic temperament open the itinerary 
with every omen auspicious. Their receptive natures are 
warmly alive to all the varied phenomena of the wayside. 
They are glad to open themselves out in the sun and to 
receive unto themselves all the sights and sounds and 
odours of heaven and earth, to be, as it were, mirrors held 
up to nature. They are not solitary, for they are in the 


world and of the world, and feel themslves units in an 

















infinite brotherhood of diversity. Then begins that 
insidious process which changes the face of things. There 
is a certain rhythmic regularity in this form of locomotion 
which in course of time comes to exercise a kind of 
hypnotic influence on the senses. The exertion is per- 
sistent, but not fatiguing. It leaves the mind energy to 
reflect, while it blunts perception. The waters of Lethe 
close over the soul. The music of the world sinks to the 
merest murmur, and the vision of the world fades into the 
merest dream. 

When the poet flies out by the window the philosopher 
creeps in at the door. Silence drops down from the sky, 
and two souls, who an hour since had all the world for 
company, are soon quite alone. Each retires into himself 
to gnaw and worry whatever old bones lie in some forgotten 
corner of his being. This one becomes retrospective, and 
grows mad with the madness of Hamlet. The other is 
unfortunate in his sweetheart, and grows mad with the 
madness of Porphyria’s lover. Both have lost touch with 
the universe, and the universe soon shows itself all awry. 
The sun becomes an impertinence, the slow rise of the road 
an injustice, the frolic of the wind an affront. Our poets. 
have become philosophers, and in egoistic spleen cry aloud 
that the world is out of joint. The peg of one little string 
in the great orchestra has given way, and the little string 
exclaims that all is out of tune. 

It will have become apparent that a man fresh from a 
walking tour is a menace to society. A sane man is marked 
in two ways. He acts in everyday life as if he were the 
centre and pivot of the universe. He eats his dinner under 
the firm conviction that if he did not do so the universe 
would cease to be. On the other hand, he thinks and lives 
in the larger sense as one quite aware of the fact that his 
own small destiny is only one very small thread in an 
infinite woof. Now the philosophic temperament ordinarily 
fails in both these tests. The philosopher tends to neglect 
his person, and to despise his dinner. On the other hand, 
when he begins to construct his system he starts from the 
central fact of his own cogitative existence. In plain 
words, the philosopher is not only a beast, but a mad beast. 
It follows that any man fresh from a walking tour is 
mentally diseased. 

What is to be done with these people? At this time of 
the year there are many of them in our midst. Some kind 
of special legislation seems to be required. Perhaps it is 
hardly necessary to prohibit walking tours altogether as a 
form of recreation. It would probably meet the case if 
establishments were set up in various parts of the country 
in which these people might be detained for a short time. 
These psychologic effects are, of course, only temporary, 
and in each case a certificate of release might be signed by 
one or more experts in mental diseases attached to the 
various places of detention. But this is a mere suggestion. 
The evil has been indicated. It remains to find the 
remedy. 





SOME ROYAL MISTRESSES AND 
COURTESANS 


I nave just been reading a most fascinating book— 
fascinating in regard to its subject; fascinating, too, by 
reason of the charming style in which it is written. It is 
called “Enchanters of Men,” and is by Ethel Colburn 
Mayne, a lady who has written at least one most excellent 
novel, “ The Fourth Ship” (Chapman and Hall). 

Miss Mayne’s book about enchanters is in itself enchant- 
ing, and while dealing with. the dispensers of feminine 
magic she has given us ample evidence that she herself, 
whatever may be her other claims, possesses the most 
attractive one of the magic of the pen. She is indeed an 
ideal pen portrait-painter, and makes her ladies live before 
us in their loveliness, liveliness, fairness, and frailty. __ 

The first two chapters of her book are devoted to certain 
Roval mistresses and some courtesans; and it is of these, 
and especially the latter, that I desire to write in this 
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causerie—to pass rapidly before the reader certain features 
in them which I catch as Miss Mayne’s canvas flits past in 
panoramic sequence. 


The Royal mistresses are, first, Diane de Poitiers. She 
lives again before us, and is fragrant “comme un 
parfum de beauté, d’aristocracie et de puissance.” Her 


role was to make Henry of the big nose and pointed 
beard “radiantly and exquisitely happy.” Then comes 
Bianca Capello, “stout and of very full bosom, as the 
Italian taste desires,’ and with the “most brilliant and 
radiant eyes that ever painter painted,” and slightly pout- 
ing, crimson lips, but “no ray of moral sunlight” in the 
later character of this beautiful able woman. The word 
“ vulgarity ” hovers on our lips. 

Then comes Gabrielle d’Estrées, of whom “ the supreme 
distinction is that Henry of Navarre adored her; gay and 
sweet and lovely, serene, insouciante, light as a bird in 
its winged roundness, lively as a lark, she exhilarated, 
distracted, consoled, and she never needed consolation.” 
Her description sounds like that of the heroine in some 
romantic over-charged novel—golden hair, big blue eyes, 
pink and white complexion, rosebud mouth, pearly teeth. 


“ All the face composed of flowers, we say.” 


“ Elle était blanche et blonde,” murmurs Sainte-Beuve, 
musically. Lescure supplies the last little stroke. “ Her 
pretty double chin—one of the seven beauties.” How 
Gallic that is, with its air of the expert in feminine 
charms ! She was Henri’s “my beautiful love,” “my 
true heart,” “ my dear, dear mistress,” “my darling love,” 
“my all,” in the enchanting love-letters he wroie her— 
those “little masterpieces of winged grace,” with their 
refrain, “Je vous baise un million de fois.” When she 
died he wore black for eight days and violet for “ three 
whole months.” “The root of my love is dead; there 
will be no spring for me any more,” and in a few months 
he was writing his first letter to Gabrielle’s successor, 
Henriette d’Entragues, with whom he had already had 
some “ passages.” Marie Mancini, “ fascinating, generous- 
hearted, restless creature, immortalised—how character- 
istically—by a good-bye! When the impossible had 
happened Louis XIV. lets her go! She goes the next 
day. The king bursts into tears as he hands her into 
her carriage. She looks at him. The black eyes are 
tender, but they flash a little; the wonderful voice 
quivers, but has it not a touch of scorn somewhere. 

. . ‘Sire, vous étes roi; vous pleurez; et je pari!’ 
All the magic of the tender, brilliant creature speaks in 
that immortal good-bye. He loves her, yet he has failed 
her.” Her own epitaph, which she herself made “ with 
the genius for expression which had been hers through all 
her life, like her good-bye, is very short and very simple ” : 


“ Marie Mancini Colonna 
>> ” 
Cendres et Poussiére. 


Lola Moniez is the last of the Royal mistresses, who, as 
I am writing a complete causerie on her, I shall here pass 
over. 

To the Royal mistresses sueceed the courtesans. 

And first, Tullia d’Aragona, of whom Alessandro Zilioli, 
the most attractive of her biographers, tells us that while 
still a child she “would hold arguments and disputations 
with many very learned gentlemen.” “They heard her, 
not without stupor,” says delicious Zilioli. “One seems to 
recognise that stupor,” adds the equally delightful Ethel 
Colburn Mayne. Tullia, who “dressed divinely,” “ must 
have swept into her little court of admirers glittering and 
glimmering like a fairy queen in a pantomime.” Zilioli 
does not approve, but he understands. “She looked so 
beautiful,” he says—‘ tanta leggiadria, tanta venusta ”— 
“that when we added to her the charm of her personality ” 
{he speaks not bluntly here!)—“Vornamento degli abiti 
lascivi,’—he found it impossible to recall to life anyone 
more enchanting than Tullia must have been. Avid of 
flattery was Tullia, and not fastidious about the forms 
her praise might take. “Adulation,” says Teoli, “was a 
nectar which she could sip with enjoyment from any sort 














of cup, and she was never satiated, nor even satisfied. 
The Cardinal’s purple united to the saffron veil of the 
courtesan!” exclaims Teoli, in a coloured phrase which 
seems to set vividly before us the radiant creature—her 
exquisite toilettes, her eyes, her enchanting manner; her 
singing and her playing upon diverse instruments. Truly 
a queen of courtesans, proud, too, of her literary glory 
(which was in those days a little unconventional of her), 
greedy of flattery, but generous in giving as she could as 
she got. “Illustrissimo,” “Nobilissimo,” “ Osservan- 
tissimo ”—all the compliments swarm at her pen’s point. 
“ Beautiful and witty as our sumptuous Tullia was, it was 
not for these charms only that she was adored. She had 
all the frankness, the vividity, which are the more delight- 
ful marks of her type; and she had, besides, the inestim- 
able advantage of knowing human nature to the core. 
In a word, she was disillusioned; she had learned the 
great secret of happiness here below—not to demand too 
much. She was immensely proud, too, of her illus- 
trious descent, as were many of the great courtesans.” 


“Once long ago a Sophist philosopher called Stilpone 
said bluntly to Glycaera, Queen of Tarsus: ‘ You corrupt 
our young men.’ ‘What does that matter,’ answered 
she, ‘so long as I delight them? You Sophists corrupt 
them in your own way quite as much as I do, and bore 
them into the bargain.’ That answer might have sounded 
in a Mayfair drawing-room, and thus the ages come 
together, for Tullia used to laugh at Calvin and Ochino 
(the renowned preaching monk) and taunt them, not 
unjustly, with a blind prejudiced distrust of all the joy of 
life. They could not distinguish between the harmful and 
the harmless.” 

Poor lady! Some ten years before she died Duke Cosmo 
had promulgated a sumptuary decree by which courtesans 
were compelled to wear the yellow veil. As a widow she 
thought herself safe. But no! She was summoned to 
give reasons for disobeying the law. She appealed to 
Don Pedro de Toledo, nephew of her patroness, the 
Duchess Eleonora. He advised her to show the Duchess 
all the sonnets which had been written to her by distin- 
guished men! And the Duchess did save her from the 
badge of shame. 


Ninon de Lenclos. “She was a problem even for her 
own time.” “She did just what she liked.” “She was 
never a beauty,” blurts out Tallemant; “and we gasp,” 
says Miss Mayo, and ask, “Is not her name the very 
synonym for beauty! Has it not been attached to every 
tool of factitious loveliness? Is there not Ninon Bloom, 
Ninon Cream, Ninon Powder?” “Her mind was more 
attractive than her face,” says Somaize, and again Miss 
Mayo: “ The truth is, of course, that she had fascination— 
that self-made beauty artwise which lives for ever, as 
her legend lives, which goes beyond mere facial loveliness, 
even when they go together. A frank, tender, touching 
face, an arresting voice, eyes wherein ‘la decence ct la 
volupté se disputaient l’empire’; a dazzling skin, a fault- 
less figure, grace in every movement. It seems 
enough.” 

There was one horror which invaded Ninon’s sybarite 
existence. It is an extraordinary story. In 1672 (when 
she was over fifty) a young man known as the Chevalier 
de Villars began to attend her house, and was received 
there as a distant relation. One day he caught from 
Ninon’s eyes an unexpected gleam of tenderness. It lit 
the spark. He fell in love, tried to hide his passion, but 
it at last broke bounds. And she was cruel—she who 
was so seldom cruel!—and he had caught that tender 
look. He grew desperate. Ninon knew not what to 
do. At last she went to the Chevalier de Jarzay 
(supposed to be Villiers Lord Jersey): “Let me sell him 
who he is.” Jarzay, overwhelmed, instantly gave per- 
mission. In a terrible scene she told the young man the 
truth: “ You are my son.” He rushed out and shot him- 
self in the thicket behind her house. 


“Say with me a little ‘de profundis’ 
Voltaire. 


for her,” wrote 
We say it, wondering what she would have 
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thought of it. Had she any speculations about that other 
future? Yes. “If one could think that one would be able 
to talk with all one’s friends there it would be sweet.” 
Friendship and talking—the two real passions of her life!. 
No mention of the “transitory state.” 

Then comes Sophie Arnould. Mrs. Mayne has a very 
charming way of introducing her personage, and this is 
how Sophie enters. Sophie Arnould, as she stepped on 
the stage of the opera at her début, sang in her pathetic. 
voice the syllables “charmant amour”—the first words 
which they utter as professionals are the subject of deep 
superstition with actors—and whose mind was so prehensile 
did not fail to observe the omen of her own beginning. 
“Ca porte bonheur,” she said, and smiled, as_ she 
remembered, too, that she was born upon St. Valentine’s 
Day. Very assuredly the omens did not lie! “One of 
those women who in life are the scandal of an age and in 
death its delight.” She was lovely, gifted, witty, and 
utterly disreputable; sharp-tongued, yet not soft-hearted, 
foul-mouthed, and assuredly not fair-souled. The only 
way to win her heart was to be witty or eccentric. There 
was a funny side to everything. If there were a serious side 
—and she impatiently supposed there was—it might go 
hang for all she cared. It was the Valentine’s Day of 
1740 which saw the birth of Magdelgine Sophie Arnould 
in Paris. Notice the first name; it, like her birthday 
and her opening song, was prophetic. She did not use 
it, but she never forgot that it was hers, and she cele- 
brated her jour de féte on St. Magdalen’s Day. 


She made a curious beginning for such a career as 
hers by singing, as a girl of sixteen, “Tenebral” at a 
convent church, and her patroness, the Princess of 





Modena, helped Paris to talk about this “angel with the | 


celestial voice.” The talk of her voice reached the ears 
even of the Queen, so Sophie was taken to Versailles and 
sang bravely before the Queen, and before her bravura 
was quite finished the Queen said to the Princess: “I 
want her. Will you let me have her, cousin?” and tapped 
her laughingly on the shoulder with the royal fan. Her 
mother was agreeable. The great mistress was just cross- 
ing her beautiful salon as they entered. “ How like you 
are! Only you, madame, have a finer bearing. Your 
‘daughter looks more romantic, more of a dare-devil, 
though.” The interview ended by Sophie being appointed 
by the Queen to be “her private music.” And in a few 
days the King appointed her to be “ his music,” and “par- 
ticularly to his theatre of the opera.” The great Clairon 
had taught her to act; Mlle. Fel to sing. And then her 
looks were all in her favour. She herself tells us that she 
had “a frank, attractive, intellectual face,” and “I have 
a well-made leg, a pretty foot, and arms and hands good 
enough for a painter’s model.” Mrs. Mayne says: 
“Glorious gleaming eyes are thine, the eyelids exquisitely 
narrowed at the corners, the eyebrows sweeping like the 
wings of a distant flying bird.” The face is a long oval, 
ineffably expressive. Her figure was slender and graceful ; 
she was not tall. 
fascinating voice. Quite a small one, yet so clear, so 
searching, poignant, plaintive! There was nothing it 
could not make you feel. She had cries and tears and 
sighs and sad caresses. She could make her audience 
shiver. There was a slight huskiness, so “It’s the love- 
liest asthma I ever heard,” said the Abbé Galiani. She 
lisped, too; but the seduction that may lie in a woman’s 
lisp is incalculable, as she was aware: “It wasn’t even a 
defect,” she said coolly of her own grasseyement. 
there was one defect: her teeth were strikingly, even 
horribly, bad, and dentistry was then in its infancy. 
Thus, and with her pretty turn of wit, she went on the 
Stage. “Mother says it’s going to the devil to go to the 
opera. Well, then, going to the devil is my destiny.” 
Tn a fortnight she was queen of the opera. Thursdav was 
her night, and Thursday soon became the night. “I doubt 
if people would take anything like so much trouble to get 
into Heaven,” said a wag. 

_ “How many lovers?” asks Mrs. Mayne, and answers: 
“Only the police reports knew. How many lovers? Two 


And, best of all, she had her strangely | 











| ready! 


But | 





—not more. . . . The lovers began before she was: grown 
up. Malezieux, a famous dandy, fell a victim to her when 
she was fifteen. He pointed out to her how Francoise 
d’Aubigné, fresh as the day, had married the cripple 
Secarron because he was witty. Our redoubtable Sophie 
was ready with her answer: “ I’ll do the same to-morrow, 
on the condition that my husband begins by being a witty 
cripple—and ends by being King!” 

But evil days fell on Arnould pére. He had to take a 
house and keep paying guests—“ country gentlemen visit- 
ing Paris.” One of these was a young man who called 
himself Dorval, “twenty-five, handsome, aristocratic-look- 
ing, and a poet. He soon ingratiated himself with the 
family.” After dinner “he would play tric-trae with old 
Arnould; he would argue gloriously with Madame; best 
of all he would behave so discreetly with Sophie—for of 
Sophie he took scarcely any notice at all. The old people 
were very sympathetic when one night he was attacked 
with a terrible headache and had to go to bed early. Dull 
was the evening without Dorval! The old people went off 
early too. And soon in the street a nervous little bird 
was panting against Dorval’s heart. Sophie and Dorval 
had run away together. And Dorval was not Dorval at 
all. Two days later there came a letter, signed “ Louis, 
Comte de Brancas.” “As soon as I am a widower, I 
promise to marry your daughter.” Could anything be 
fairer from a Count?—nay, a Duke-to-be, for the old Duc 
de Lauraguais could not last long. . . . Madame Arnould 
was a woman of the world if she was anything; she went 
to see them—a little nobly sad perhaps, but wonderfully 
reasonable. There were tears, kisses, and complete for- 
giveness. 

In later years Sophie said: “M. de Lauraguais has 
given me two million kisses and made me shed four million 
tears.” 

But if Lauraguais had his wife, Sophie had her M. 
Bertim, very rich, and, alas! one Lacroix, her hairdresser, 
whom she called her l’ami du ceur, and with whom she 
walked out on Sundays, “like a little milltner, radiant 
and elated.” There was another, also, the Prince d’Hénin. 
He was one day in her room when Lacroix was brushing 
her hair. She wanted something after her hair was 
coiffeured, and the spoilt beauty said: “Let me see— 
wkose turn is it to run errands to-day?” And her wiity 
sallies! One day she found the poet Bernard lying under 
a tree alone. “ Whiat are you doing?” “TI am talking to 
myself.” “Take care, then, you are talking to a flatterer.” 
To a friend of doubtful age, who said it was dreadful io be 
approaching forty: “ Ah, well, never you mind, for every 
day takes you further away from it.” Vertus called Mlle. 
Heinel une cdlin. The latter complained to Sophie, who 
said: “ People are so rude nowadays; they call things by 
their right names.” When she saw Mlle. Guimard, who 
was very thin, dancing the pas de trois with the men, she 


, said it reminded her of two dogs fighting for a bone. 


She met a doctor with a gun under his arm going to see 
a patient: “Ah, I see you are afraid of missing him the 
other way¥’ A great lady said loudly in her hearing that 
there ought to be a badge of honour by which decent 
women might be distinguished from “the creatures.” 
“Ah, madame,” said Sophie, turning quickly, “how can 
you wish that? The ‘creatures’ could count you then.” 
In 1763, when the Opera House was burned down, and 
the Parisians were heedlessly saying: “ What, no water 
But who would dream that an ice-house would 
go on fire?” Another great lady came in for the lash. 
“ Ah, Mile. Arnould” (meeting her next day), “ perhaps 
you can tell me,” and she asked for particulars of cette 
terrible incendie. “All that I can tell you, madame,” 
said the “ terrible ” Sophie, “is that incendie is a masculine 
noun, ; 

Paris, we are told, was at her feet for twenty years. 
She did what she liked, said what she liked, was what 
she liked—and Paris (and the Directors of the Opéra) bore 
it all. Belanger, the famous architect, was the only other 
person she seriously cared for. They were so much 
together that people said they were married.. It was not 
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Belanger’s fault, and Sophie used to let the gossip pass. 
Once when twitted with having thrown herself away upon 
a mere bourgeois, she answered: “ Well, so many stones are 
cast at me that I thought an architect would be the best 
person to make use of them.” 

“The gay life!” says Mrs. Mayne. Wit and fame and 
beauty, delightful suppers, perfect cooking, perfect talk- 
ing, intellectual when she wanted that vein, inexpressibly 
obscene when she wanted that one; triumphs at the Opéra 
—Gluck, “the musician of the soul” (as she called him), 
appearing just in time to give her fresh éclat, when her 
earlier parts were getting too familiar and she was getting 
tired of them herself. But the end came in time. Her 
star fell quite from heaven, and she heard her dismissal 
from a hundred hateful throats when she sang the line: 

“Vous brilez que je sois partie!” 
in her great part of Iphigénie ; and the whole house reeled 
with brutal mocking applause. 

In 1788 she retired definitely. For a little while her 
salon cheered her; everyone came there—even Voltaire 
himself, who arrived one day in doleful mood, saying that 
“he was eighty-four years old, and had done eighty-four 
foolish things.” “Dear me,” cried she, “what’s that? 
I’m not forty yet, and I’ve done more than a thousand.” 

“ But in reality, from 1777 to her death, it was all down- 
hill. From riches to poverty, poverty to penury, penury 
to starvation, starvation to an unknown grave. She was 
badly in debt; her voice was gone, her lovers were gone 
too.” Over the doorway of a house she took in the country 
she, still witty and blasphemous, inscribed the words of the 
Mass-dismissal, “ Ite, missa est,” and saying to herself and 
to Belanger, who, though married, was still her corre- 
spondent, “Never mind! At the end of the ditch, the 
fall!” 

In time, too, she had to face “the hideous creature 
called Death”; her priest came to help her to do so. 

Sophie Arnould’s last words? Her name was Magdalen, 
as we remember, and she murmured: “ . . quia multum 
amavit,” with her eyes—they kept all their loveliness— 
smiling into the priestly face. Then, as she confessed 
further, and the tale of “Dorval’s” jealousies, caprices, 
violences, came to be told, the curé cried compassionately : 
“My daughter, what evil days you have lived through 
indeed ! ” 

And she made the supreme, the immortal epigram of all 
her brilliant life : 

“ Ah, les beaux jours! 
si malheureuse ! ” 

Last on our list is Jeanne du Barry (1743-1793), “ the 
best-treated kept woman in the kingdom,” with her easy 
virtue and her lavish generosity, her more than lavish 
self-indulgence, with her good humour, her frivolity, her 
impudence, and her incomparable loveliness—queen of the 
left hand, “ who became an historic personage by accident 
—one might almost say by mistake.” 

Jeanne was the daughter of Anne Bécu, sempstress. 
Who her father was nobody seems to know. Her maternal 
grandfather had been a waiting cook at Paris, under 
Louis XIV. He was remarkably good-looking. A 
Countess had fallen in love with him and married him. 
She died, and the handsome cook this time espoused a 
fellow-servant. She bore him several children, of whom 
Jeanne’s mother was one. This girl, Anne, called herself 
a sempstress, but lived “in a style which indicated other 
ways and means of supporting herself than by the needle.” 
Her daughter Jeanne was placed, when six years of age, 
in a convent for “those young people who are in circum- 
stances tending to the risk of moral ruin,” by a rich pro- 
tector, a friend of her mother’s. There Jeanne stayed till 
she was fifteen, “ and then the golden head emerged from 
black woollen veil and coarse, unstarched bands, the 
exquisite form from shapeless, hideous robe, the ‘ perfect 
little feet’ from abominable yellow shoes.” She became 
a lady’s maid, then a milliner’s apprentice, “a pretty, 
flighty grisette.” In 1761 she met the man who was to 
lead her to “the heights of harlotry and rascaldom,” Jean 
du Barry, who called himself a Count. For diamonds she 
became the “mistress and decoy” of this man—the Roué, 


Ah, les beaux jours! J’étais 
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he was called—who eked out a Government salary by the 
profits of his card tables, and, it is said, permitted, even 
encouraged, rivals. When the King cast eyes upon her, 
Du Barry was not the one to object. No mistress had 
reigned at Court since the death of Madame de Pompadour 
in 1764. The elderly King, who had never been really 
young—he was then fifty-eight—his wife, recently dead— 
was ensnared by “ her enchanting loveliness, rare as it was 
exquisite. Her manes of hair of that silver gold which 
gives such sweetness and such harmony to the face; her 
brown arched eyebrows, brown curling eyelashes, like rays 
around the melting blue eyes, with that dewy gleam in 
them which only Greuze can depict!” “Then there were 
a little Greek nose, finely-chiselled, and the bent bow of 
a delicious tiny mouth. Her complexion was as fair and 
fresh as an infant’s,” so brilliant and fine that she never 
wore paint or powder. Her arms, her hands, her feet were 
perfect; she had a neck “with which most would be wise 
to shun comparison”; and all around her was the atmo- 
sphere of triumphant youth—“ that perfume and light as of 
an amorous goddess, which made Voltaire say of her 
portrait, ‘L’original était pour les dieux.’” 

When Lebel, alarmed at the duration of the king’s 
caprice, warned his Majesty that the new mistress was not 
a woman of quality, nor even married, the King only said, 
“ Let a husband be found for her at once.” Du Barry was 
himself married, but he found a willing tool in his brother 
Guillaume. She became Madame du Barry, her husband 
in name and she parting at the church door never to 
meet again. Queen of the Left Hand was Jeanne. “ She 
became a patroness of the arts, like Pompadour; she 
imitated Pompadour in everything. When Marie 
Antoinette, the young Dauphiness, first came to Court, 
she asked in her innocence “what Madame du Barry’s 
special function was.” “Madame,” replied a tactful 
courtier, “to amuse the King.” “Then I swear I shall 
take her place,” replied the girl merrily and innocently. 
But when she learned Jeanne’s true function she showed 
her no tolerance, and nothing would induce her to do so. 
And this went on for six gay years. But in April, 1774, 
the King is ill. It is small-pox, caught while visiting 
Jeanne at Petit Trianon. He is taken to Versailles. On the 
4th of May Jeanne is sent for. The fear of death is on the 
King. “It is time, Madame, that we should leave one 
another.” He believes in the Devil, perhaps a little in 
God, to Whom he now resolves to “make the amende 
honorable.” It was time, for on the 9th he is dead. “ Shut 
are the royal palace gates for evermore.” She is ordered 
to a convent; but she is permitted to live at Luciennes, 
which she loves. ; 

There she has two lovers, Henry Seymour, a married 
Englishman, and the Duc de Brissac, faithful unto death 
and she to him. Both died on the scaffold—he in 1792— 
it was said the mob threw his head at her feet in her 
drawing-room at Luciennes—she in the next year. “We 

not spell out that rending story,” says Mrs. 
Mayne, the lamentable, many-witnessed scene of her 
struggles, her shrieks, her “rush to the edge of the scaf- 
fold,” the hideous dragging sound of her feet on the boards 
as they pulled her backwards, her cry, “ Help, help” (A 
moi !), where there was none to help, neither any to pity. 
Yet the crowd was stirred for an instant. They 

were so accustomed to noble deaths that for the first time, 
watching this one, it occurred to them that there was a 
woman going to be filled. But the instant passed; the 
crowd was soon itself again. So fell the lovely 
empty head. 

With Carlyle’s judgment we leave her and many such 
as her. “Thou unclean, yet unmalignant, not unpitiable 
thing! What a course was thine from that truckle- 
bed (in Joan of Arc’s country) where thy mother bore 
thee to an unnamed father; forward through lowest sub- 
terranean depths and over highest sunlit heights of har- 
lotry and rascaldom to the guillotine.axe, which shears. 
away thy vainly whimpering head! Rest there uncursed ; 
only buried and abolished; what else befitted thee?” 


W. W. T. 
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A RAINY DAY 


From the cloudy sky falls every now and again a drop of 
fine rain, which is at once absorbed by the fragrant and 
furrowed dust of the lane; and is hardly felt, hardly 
visible, except in the spreading water-dimples in the 
lilied pools of the river. It is an orderly and varied scene : 
“All is measured, mingled, gliding easily one thing into 
another—little rivers, little plains; swelling, speedily 
changing uplands, all beset with handsome, orderly .rees ; 
little hills, little mountains, netted over with the walls of 
sheepwalks,” and to the west the grey domed line of the 
sky, where the sun descends in ladders of peaceful light. 
The honey-coloured flowers of the lime flush the tree with 
colour, as if a light shone from below; but the other trees 
show their darkest green, save where a white leaf is turned 
back upon their bronze by the uneasy wind. Between 
dark hedgerows stretch the pale shorn meadows, or the 
grey rippled surface of late-emown hayfields, whose frag- 
rance floats on the rain-laden air. Over the hedge 
amethyst-flowered brambles straggle loosely, tangled thick 
with bryony and clematis with silvery-green shoots, and 
on its steep bank grow rank grass and dripping mosses, 
tangles of enchanter’s nightshade, with Tyrian flowers 
enclosing a spark of gold, bracken, and lolling hart’s- 
tongue and broad-plumed ferns. The foxglove has lost all 
the lower bells of its tall campanile, Herb-Robert has 
become a mat of crimson filigree, and large-leaved chest- 
nuts overhanging the hedge are speckled with their small 
yellowish fruit, or drop them, before their time, into the 
lane. From the green-berried elder, from the white- 
flowered umbel-bearers, tall as immense candelabra, over- 
topping the hedge; from the pungent yarrow and ragged 
pink campion, from the nettles, already tinged with 
autumnal yellow in their lower leaves; from the graceless 
embroidery of late summer, rises a rank and heady frag- 
rance, unlike the exhalations of spring. 

The rain falls thicker, clotting the fragrant dust, drop- 
ping down the ladders of the leaves; and soon a film, grey 
as falling ashes, covers the distant round-headed forest 
trees, while the voices of birds fall sweet and hoarse 
through the descending drops. After the shower the light 
streams from a sun surrounded by clouds, ash-grey, white, 
and blue; some slow in their motion, and solid as marble 
steps, others fine and friable as flakes of snow. Round the 
sun their torn edges shine like threads of spun glass, and 


seem to concentrate rather than impede the light, even | 


when they float across it for an instant. Usually a cloud 
has a name suggesting darkness, nevertheless it often holds 
the light like a crystal; indeed, “ a shining cloud is one of 
the most majestic of secondary lights.” 

When the sun is muffled, ray-like ladders of rain are 
formed, and the rain begins again—first scattered drops, 
then a shining spray, blown like smoke to and fro by the 
variable wind. On the remote sky-line to the east lies a 
field of charlock, a long irregular topaz, capriciously 
bright, and about it stretch the downs, with their shining 
levels and shadow-pencilled dells. Nearer, beyond a screen 
of beeches, where the pale green of the new leaves shines 
like the first ravages of autumn, a wide field of green wheat 
is smeared with moving finger-marks as the wind touches 
it in its sinuous passage or furrows it as the keels of a 
fleet furrow the water, leaving behind it a myriad closing 
wakes. The swaying, silver flux of the barley sparkles, too, 
as the light travels on its surface, and a hiss, like the surf 
of a calm sea, rises and falls as the wind-currents move it 
to a smooth and gradual swell. Upon the high-shouldered 
fields the tall growths of the benty grass are transfigured 
by the level sun, and the tall spires of sorrel glow blood- 
red, the hue of fingers held before a lamp; while the rushes 
waver and glisten, the pink-plumed grasses, the rare golden 
flowers of the branching buttercups, the lilac crown of the 
sparkling thistle, become strange and luminous as jewels. 
“The glittering silver lie on the ridge of the backs of the 
sheep, owing to their situation respecting the sun, makes 
them look beautiful, but with something of strangeness, 
like animals of another kind, as if belonging to a more 
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splendid world.” In the far distance, directly beneath the 
sun, the faintly pencilled water-carriers stream over the 
river and the pale landscape, faint as if drawn in silver- 
point, with its round-headed trees, pale as puffs of smoke, 
floating upon a luminous level of silver. After the rainfall 
the trees, like tossing fountains, continue to drip their 
load into pools or sparkling runnets which reflect the 
great clouds sailing far overhead, and one seems, in looking 
down, to be gazing into an immense sky-like depth. The 
branch of a blasted tree, reflected in one of these, appears 
like a network of giant black coral—a weed in the water. 
The air is nimble and cool, as though Nature had, in the 
storm, expressed herself, and heaved from her shoulders 
some burden of an intolerable emotion. Between shingly 
banks, tufted with coarse grasses and vermilion sorrel, the 
river runs smoothly on towards the west, mirroring the 
green banks, the plumed grass, and the cheeping swallows 
that dip to their flying shadows on the surface. The light 
begins to redden to amber in the west, and to make a warm 
horizontal glow behind the heavy-foliaged trees. The 
vaporous clouds float upon a lake of ever-reddening light, 
while below the illumined river, with its mirrored sun, 
burns “ like glass mingled with fire,” a strand of its distant 
bridge shining like glistening wire, the shapely distant 
plain swimming in gold, the blue clouds dissolving into a 
pale, powdery brightness, until a central pool of light is 
left clear beneath a level bar of cloud, raised like a port- 
cullis, opening into the descried distance. Let us take the 
key of the fields, now that the clouds are purple as the 
flowers of the bramble, or the crowns of the thistle— 
flowers stained with the lees of the wine of summer—and 
pass through the gate before the clouds close down, as the 
suns dips and all the ways are darkened. one 








THE FIRST CHAUFFEUR 


Wuen the French inventor hit on the term “ chauffeur” 
to indicate the driver of the automobile, he was probably 
unaware of the fact that the word bore a very sinister 
meaning to his countrymen of a century before. The 
name had, in fact, struck terror into the heart of many 
an eighteenth-century traveller. It was in 1779 that 
Johann Buckler nick-named “ Schinderhannes,” or the 
“ Chauffeur,” announced, in the manner of his kind, his 


| advent into a world which it was his destiny to leave in 








more dramatic manner than he had entered it. Upon his 
arrest at Limburg in May, 1802, he was confronted w** 
a series of charges far more serious than those of excee 
ing the time limit, or the running over of errant chickens 
and pedestrians on their lawful occasions. 

A terror of the highway, indeed, was John the 
“ Chauffeur,” a sordid, outlawed ruffian who, if he did on 
rare occasions display the magnanimity of a Robin Hood, 
combined in his one person the cmielty of Ned Kelly, the 
cunning of Jack Sheppard, the devil-may-care of Dick 
Turpin, and the. greed of Rasiuli. His positive qualities 
were a pretty way he had with the ladies, and a grim 
sense of humour, almost worthy of Edmond About’s im- 
mortal brigand, who, it will be remembered, laid aside a 
huge sum annually for the upkeep of the roads in the 
neighbourhood of his lair, with a view to encourage traffic. 

Any thirst after righteousness which the youthful 
Johann may have inherited from his remote ancestors was 
early quenched by the surroundings of his childhood. | His 
father was almost as arrant a knave as his son. Indeed, it 
is small wender that he developed into a consummate 
villain, of whose doings it is surprising we hear so little, 
considering how often they are alluded to in contemporary 
literature. 

Born and bred upon the Franco-German frontier, +his 
early youth was spent in the midst of the direst horrors 
of anarchy and revolution. During an enforced appren- 
ticeship to some forgotten Fagin, Johann displayed 
singular audacity in the hazardous occupation of play- 
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ing the sneak-thief among the commissariat wagons of the 
armies of the French Republic. 

The profits of this highly specialised branch of his 
adopted calling at length seemed to him out of proportior. 
to the risks entailed, and Buckler deserted his mentor 
to join one of the robber bands which infested the eastern 
frontiers of France during the great Revolutionary period. 

Within an amazingly short time his companions recog- 
nised his quality, and, in spite of his youth, unanimously 
elected him their leader. From that time to the day of 
his capture, endowed with a genius for organisation 
worthy of a braver cause, he devoted his indomitable 
energies to the confederation, under his captaincy, of all 
the robber gangs from the Rhine to the Danube. 

Taking into consideration the lawlessness of his fol- 
lowers, the wide area covered by his operations, and, above 
all, that the scene of his exploits was in the heart of 
civilised Europe, it is little short of incredible that Buckler 
should so long have carried on his villianies with impunity. 
It is said that his appearance struck such terror into 
those whom he addressed as to render them utterly power- 
less against him. On one occasion, when alone and un- 
armed except for a light carbine, he met a company of 
Jews travelling together. He boldly accosted them and 
demanded their purses, and they tamely gave them up 
to him one by one. He then searched their clothing, in 
the meanwhile passing his carbine to one of them to hold 
until he had finished. Although often captured, he proved 
too slippery to hold for long, and his hairbreadth escapes 
would furnish material for half-a-dozen stirring romances, 

Buckler established fixed camps, outpost stations, and 
secret rendezvous, all connected by efficiently guarded 
lines of communication with his headquarters. By the 
imposition of oaths and other devices he terrorised the 
peasants into aiding the members of his bands and the 
innkeepers into affording them shelter on demand. His 
system of picketing was admirably adapted to his purpose, 
and constituted a special department of his business ; 
while for spies he generally employed women or Jews 
disguised as meek traders. As his organisation flourished, 
he formed the idea of drilling his followers and dis- 
tinguishing them by badges, uniforms, and numbers, pre- 
sumably lest they should waste their energies in robbing 
each other unwittingly. Moreover, the rascals learned to 
address each other in an argot intelligible only to them- 
selves. 

Besides adapting all the methods of guerilla warfare to 
his circumstances, Buckler anticipated the gentlemen of 
the confraternities of the Camorra and the Black Band in 
the manner in which he levied blackmail on the func- 
tionaries of the towns and villages within the area of his 
patronage. 

But it was in his peculiar method of securing ransom for 
his captured travellers which gave him the name of the 
“Chauffeur,” and distinguished him from the ordinary 
theatrical brigand of the Apennines and Balkans. Johann 
was nothing if not original, and when the question of 
ransoming a captured wayfarer came before him, it was 
his practice to have a fire lighted, and to toast the soles 
of the prisoner’s feet until the wretched victim was per- 

suaded to appraise his person beyond all fair value, and 
to shriek assent to his captors’ terms, however exorbitant. 
Even then his torments were not over, for non-compliance 
with the outlaw’s demands, or the slightest delay in their 
fulfilment, invariably led to a renewal of the torture, even 
to the death. 

The fact that his principal victims were citizens of the 
French Republic has led to the supposition that his fol- 
lowers were in league with the Royalists. Certain it is 
that during the Directory many Chauffeur outrages were 
committed in various French border towns, and it was 
specially remarked that the leaders were invariably dis- 
guised in the uniform of the National Guards. On the 
whole, the evidence seems to point to the fact that Buckler 
was playing for his own hand. 

Before his capture on May 31, 1802, the power of 











“ Schinderhannes” was already on the wane. As France 
advanced her boundaries the Chauffeurs fell back across 
the Rhine, and their depredations grew pettier day by 
day. There was no room outside his army for such people 
in the territories ruled by Napoleon, though we cannot 
help thinking that had Buckler enlisted in the Grande 
Armée, he would certainly have ended by finding a mar- 
shal’s béton in his knapsack. 

But he chose a worse part, and wilfully prostituted his 
great talents to the powers of darkness. A few months 
after Napoleon had taken the matter in hand, the brigands 
were stamped out. After languishing in prison for eighteen 
months Buckler was executed, with nineteen of his fol- 
lowers, on November 21, 1803, at twenty-three years of age. 








A FOOL AND A MAID ON LUNDY 
ISLAND 


Ir was the seventh day since I came ashore on this little 
granite boss which stands up through the waters of the 
Bristol Channel, and still I could not set to work. My 
cabinet of stoppered glass tubes for the collections of the 
Isopoda and Thysanura which I had intended to make 
were still empty, my cork setting-boards for the Lepid- 
optera still unpacked. The prime object of my visit to 
the island was to gather new facts for the padding up 
of a theory I had framed in explanatior. of the anomalous 
land fauna of this long isolated rock. 

That little problem seemed childish enough beside the 
all absorbing and incognisable mystery which I very soon 
detected lightly wreathed around its hollow fern lined 
combes and split pinnacles of granite crag. 

A great enigma had entered like a spirit into the soul 
of the island’s beauty and made it dazzling and perfectly 
unintelligible. Its magnetic fascination had trapped me 
within its field and kept me idle through the summer days. 

It was the hottest afternoon I had experienced during 
my stay. A great sheet of liquid blue ran out across 
the channel and in the haze of distance bent back, return- 
ing again as the blue vault overhead. The head of a 
bull seal rose through the sea-blue, that deep mystery of 
blue, down in the cove 300 ft. below. I could just make 
him out with the help of my binoculars. He quickly 
disappeared. 

The sky-blue was so transparent that one might reason- 
ably have expected to be able to see through to Almighty 
God himself sitting on the throne, but it was unrelieved 
by any object save the flecks of a few gulls’ wings beating 
up from the sea. 

The island was becalmed. Not a puff of wind stirred 
to swing the bluebells or to tap the line against the flag- 
staff on Semafore Hill. Red Admiral butterflies flaunted 
pink-barred wings to the sun and large green bettles 
dropped at random into the fern. The air was turgid, 
inspissated almost by the continuous heat, yet the calm 
was not that of inaction but the intensification of motion 
of the “sleeping” top. Nature was in dynamic 
equilibrium. 

The silent brilliance of the scene was menacing. It 
was more terrible than a thunderstorm because more un- 
telligible. 

Flashes of quartz and felspar crystals shot from the 
granite through the eyeball like streaks of pain. Some- 
where up in the blue, a lark sang on and on ceaselessly, 
as if in a magic trance. It maddened me at last, and I 
longed to rip out its heart and find the cypher of that 
unintelligible song. No other sound was audible but the 
whisper of “ mystery, mystery” coming up from the ses 
waves on the beach. 

Such a mystic trinivy of sea, sky and rock would have 
strangled through even in Spinoza, and excluded from its 
communion Wordworth’s divining soul. A great vascular 
system ramified through Puffin Island and distributed to 
every blade of grass a mystery steeped in ichor. I 
could hear the pulse of its arteries in the song of that 
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lark and seemed to hear the beat of its heart coming up 
through the ground on which I stood. 

A large white butterfly nestled in the heather away on 
my right. 
the Knight Templar Rock. 
she could squeeze out of the inscrutable silence of that 
grey granite stack. She had always appeared to be 
profoundly pleased, I thought, with her Lundy work, and 
certainly none of the islanders were troubled with the 
sensations of mystery which fell to my lot. And why 
should they? The circumstances, after all, were nothing 
but a fine day on a beautiful island, with what the guide- 
books call “ rugged scenery of great grandeur.” But the 
mystery could not be shaken off. I met with it afresh 
in the next combe, where a boulder scattered green slope 
ran almost down to the sea. Vast multitudes of uncanny, 
owl-faced puffins had collected there, and stood about 
on the rocks or at the entrance to their nesting burrows. 
Overhead flew a gyrating circle of these winged goblins, 
and the papillotance of the sunlight p'ayed across the 
serried ranks of the lesser sprites—bluebells, sea pinks, 
and red robins. Deep, unplumbed silence prevailed, for 
the puffin has no voice. Only occasionally could be 
heard the whish of the wings of a passing bird. 

The irresistible magnetism of the scene would have 
aroused the most sluggish curiosity and yet defied the 
most intense. I was tired after my long walk in the sun, 
and mentally fatigued as well. I slept at last. 

It was late in the evening when I awoke. For a while, 
the dreams of sleep passed on, uninterrupted, into those 
of my waking hours. A yellow new moon overhead was 
carved into an Egyptian hieroglyph. The stars shone 
out around her; they were the polished tips of a thousand 
spears all pointing down at me. A bank of clotted mist 
caught in the dark foliage of a phalanx of Scots firs, 
whose giant forms stood up one behind the other at the 
top of the slope, like a troop of bad angels, and, like 
the whiteness of the bitten lip of hate, the white sea 
breakers were just visible through the thickening fog. 
The sea itself was hidden from view. 

Immense wreaths of mist coiled around the columns, 
pinnacles, and minarets of granite, time-sculptured and 
grey. The mist magnified and transformed. The island 
changed into a great temple pushing up into the clouds 
with its superscription writ large 


IGNOTO DEO. 


I craved for the intellectual satisfaction of final and 
complete knowledge. I made an effort to reach the Deity 
as I looked out once again with a knifelike scrutiny on 
the sea, and rocks and sky—all those material objects 
which muffled and obscured the Real behind them. No 
reply came, and even as I looked, the face of nature 
hardened into petrification. Its stone bruised the heart. 
I turned my Gorgon’s head away towards home, feeling 
how terrible it was to be alive, to be taking a part, willy 
nilly, in the great mystery play, into Death itself. 


carouse. Rather would'I have expected them to stand 
at the street corners discussing their common doom or to 
fret their hearts away like beasts tortured in a puzzle box. 


What a | thing, as a gift, from the many-coloured and sounding 


grand optimism was that which let men eat, drink, and | pageant?” 
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It was the artist, in her white gown, painting | 
I wondered what impression | ; ; 
| that some sort of consolation awaited me above. 





I recalled how I had scoffed at the words of my friend | 


Kinnaird at lunch that day, when he said, looking towards 
his wife, “The only perfection of which man is capable 
1s not knowledge, but love.” Then, smilling at me, “ Give 
up your search, Paracelsus, and take a wife,” and I had 
scoffed again. “Whose wife?” said I. 

I was within 50 yards of the Knight Templar Rock 
when I noticed a mysterious whiteness shining through 
the thin mist which capped its top. The few scattered 
rays of the early morning light were directed towards 
that desolate perch. I paused and looked. Was it up 
there on the cold grey stone that I was going to find 
the noumenon, and final rest from the hounds of reason 
and curiosity which had dogged my steps? Or was it 
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philosophy of life, which I so badly needed? I soon 
would know. 

A strong impulse sent me running across the heath 
towards the naked outcrop of granite stone. Sick with 
excitement, I reached the bottom of the stack, — 

e 
rock goes up for 40 ft. I scaled the steepest side forget- 
ting in my haste the steps cut out on the other side. I 
looked over the edge of the top and across at the figure 
of a young girl lying out still on the flat, lichened surface 
of the rock. She was clothed in a white muslin gown. 

On hands and knees I crept over to her side and lit a 
match. Before the third match in ,succession flickered 
and went out she opened her eyes and caught me watch- 
ing the beauty of her face. 

I knew then wherein the revelation lay, not in know- 
ledge, but in love. 

Even without the large stain of Vandyke brown on her 
small sunburnt hand, I should have recognised the person 
of the artist who, for fear of stepping over the cliffs in 
the fog, had bravely decided to remain on the rock until 
it cleared away. There she fell asleep. 

As we entered the farmstead at the south end of the 
island, day came “like a mighty river flowing in.” The 
fog cleared and the air freshened. Already I saw a change 
on the face of nature. I had cast my mental slough. 





AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY 
VII. 
Tue familiar landscape was transfigured, and became 
through many influences, and through a miracle of light, 
an enchanted land, the forest of Broceliande. Autumn had 
laid on it many colours, which were now brightened by 
the rain, until from the highest knoll of ground the trees 
below showed like a bright tesselated pavement newly 
washed. But this valuable surface had nothing of the 
fixedness of marble-stone; and at every gust of wind the 
sparkling tree were, as it were, blown to vividness, as 
an ember is by a breath, and the leaves fluttered away 


| from them like ashes, whirling and rising high through 


the air. In some way, beyond all language, the vision 
was strange and mirage-like. The mist-prolonged dis- 
tances, the small cottages and mills, the bright-edged 
steeples, the delicate fields and thread-like roads, the 
trees that sparkled like the ever-rising water at the apex 
of a jet of a fountain, were as though they had not before 
been surprised by any eye, and would not, after this 
momentary apparition, be seen again, but would dissolve 


| like the visionary countryside seen through the many- 


coloured glass of a rainbow. 

From the slow or swift travelling and dissolution of 
impressions, images and sensations that colour our lives 
as the bed of the brook colours the running water, from 
that “continual vanishing away, that strange, perpetual 
weaving and unweaving of ourselves, can we preserve any- 


A delicate day, when the clouds have been swept into 
almost sky-coloured, sky-dissolved threads and splinters, 
when the light-shaking river is clear in its brown-amber 
flow near the banks, where the plumed grasses and reeds 
are bent one against another, chirping like the old men 
around Priam above the gate of Troy. The elms are still 
fairly green, save for a golden bough, but the beeches 
are freckled with the sparks of that slow fire that will 
burn through the woods, and the water-side willows are 


| parcel-gilt, shot through with bright autumnal yellows, 


_ brighter than sunshine. 


& sign, a revelation, implanting the germ of a new | 


There is no stir of insects in the 
grass—that small hushed cry of crisp dry life that vibrated 
through the summer months; the sunshine is yellower, 
the shadow under the hedge bluish and misty. Through 
the brown flags the wind tinkles, and in the dry thistles, 
the brown skeleton cressets of meadowsweet, the tall 
white-seeded grasses on the bank, which make a sibilant 
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shivering noise, a light whispering. The spirit of the 
place seemed all attention, the grass listened, holding its 
breath—numbering my footfal’s. “ Eternity was manifest 
in the Light of the Day, and something infinite behind 
everything appeared and talked with my expectation and 
moved my desire.” One could not help feeling there 
might be some reason for the matutinal stillness, unbroken 
but for the dull sudden fall of a chestnut among the rough 
gold of the littered grass and the snapping of a yellow 
acorn to the ground, where, as the bright old legend goes, 
Pan, the voice of the world, perhaps lies somewhere near 


in that noon sleep of his that was so sacred from all 
interference. 


In an old Celtic romance there grows a tall tree by the 
side of the river, one-half of which was in flames from 
the root to the top, and the other half was green in full 
leaf. We may perhaps see the mystic tree now, when 
half the leaves are fallen in a circle round the tree-roots, 
while the light-hung survivors colour but do not hide 
the fine-fibred boughs, and between the sinuous river 
‘banks the mirrored air bears the inlay of floating lustrous 
leaf-flakes dropped from the smooth willow or the shim- 
mering half-stripped poplar, whose remaining leaves flap 
and bicker like small flames with a subdued dry patter- 
ing. Here is a water-rooted elm, yellow as its dust-like 
spring leafage, while a few paces from it another has but 
an aureate cresting to the rounded cumulus of its upper 
foliage, as though the sun had just risen behind 
it; here is a third lifting up two yellow boughs, like 
“hands of glory.” An elastic birch tree, hanging on the 
water, yielding every fine limb to a gust, with the sun 
upon it, and brightening in the wind like a flying sun- 
shiny shower, is a tree in shape but like a spirit of water, 
a golden jet d’eau. Stripped of half its leaves, every fine 
line tells like the threads of silver in a niello. Here a 
thorn-bush, clasping the bank, burns a sullen red, while 
directly beneath it dislocated leaf-tesserae have lodged 
upon the amber-green pool, until the bay of the river, 
like the stone avanturine, is full of bright flakes and motes 
—leaves that have strayed from the current into a lock 
of sleek river grass, long lemon-coloured slips from the 
willow, yellow and heart-shaped from the poplar, pink and 
cherry-coloured from the thorn. The river is so slow- 
paced here that the small grey foam-spots hardly move 
at all, and the reflection from the thorn-bush burns un- 
broken upon its surface. The growths by the river-bank 
and low hedge that divide the high-backed towing-path 
from the water meadows, are so tattered and bright that 
‘one might fancy that the strayed pack-horses of a silk- 
pedlar had passed this way, and left some of their shining 
fragments upon the hooks of the taloned briars which 
stretch their gaunt purplish ropes under parti-coloured 
leaves, green, orange, cherry-red, and dull dog-wood 
colour; there is no lack of black and white, too, both 
the silver-grey fluff upon the willow-herb, and the mat of 
black dead leaves beneath the double ranks of blunt- 
headed willows, from which rises a sharp, tonic fragrance, 
the fragrance of late autumn that is like a message—some- 
thing that is both new and old, like an autumn morning. 


The worn grass of the hill is sprinkled with white flints. 
The path that follows its long shoulder in search of greener 
pasture-lands in far-away blue hollows, of watches of 
russet-headed grey-stemmed beeches drawn up in line along 
the summit, their heads blown aside like the flame of a 
candle in a draught, now runs upwards, gladly, towards 
the rim of a small empty cup moulded in the bosom of 
a treeless height, at the bottom of which some love to 
lie and contemplate in a “ privacy of light” the disc of 
the sky. Around it is a fringe of thistles, flashing like 
vibrating Pleiades, of bright grass-bents swaying in the 
wind, beneath the flickering grey of the fine cloud shadows, 
and dry gorse bushes, the whispering of whose spines is 
interrupted by the cold chirping of unseen finches. “ Lift 


up thine eyes to the hills,” and it is then that other hills 
are lifted up to our eyes. 























CORRESPONDENCE 


THE STRATA OF A LIVING LANGUAGE. 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


Srr,—In my communication of July 3 I incidentally referred 
to the three strata which I have detected in a living language. 
As I am an experienced teacher of English to French people, 
and of French to English people, I have, since writing my letter 
of the 3rd ultimo, thought that perhaps I might be useful to 
junior teachers of languages by submitting to them, with your 
permission, the result of my long experience. 

I shall consider to-day two distinct branches of the above- 
mentioned strata: the colloquial and the literary. I am of 
opinion that no one can speak or write any modern language 
effectively if he does not make his own these two distinct 
elements. Many learn this from painful experience. I can 
quote a case in point. 


Macaulay, the historian, in his early days, was intending. to 
spend some months in Italy, and in order to acquire Italian 
he went through a course of reading, under a master, of works 
of history, philosophy, and general literature for several years. 
Thoroughly equipped, as he imagined, for his journey, he went 
to Rome. But on his arrival he discovered to his dismay that he 
could not understand or make himself understood by the people 
that he met in the Customs offices, or hotels, or post-offices, 
and was so disappointed that he was about to return home at 
once. Happily, he was invited to speak at a meeting of politi- 
cians on the occupation of Rome by the French. He carefully 
prepared his speech in Italian, and it was warml~ applauded by 
the linguists who were there. Thus he found out that it is 
one thing to acquire the language of letters, and quite another 
to speak and write that of everyday life. I therefore beg to 
suggest that the learner’s first efforts be directed to the spoken 
language, its idioms, and pronunciation. The literary language 
prevails in philosophy, history, didactic poetry, and the like, in 
which the order of words is nearly the same in both English and 
French ; when the design is to move and interest the people, the 
really native tongue is invariably employed. 

I was once asked by a junior colleague: “At what time is 
it advisable to make pupils write out narrations and letters? ”’ 
My answer was: “I am of the opinion of Mr. Sime, one of 
His Majesty’s inspectors of schools, ‘ that the child should begin 
to com almost as soon as it can read and write.’ This can 
easily be managed. There are lots of English books containing 
very short and interesting anecdotes For French children 
studying English, the teacher could first translate into French* 
one of these anecdotes, then read out the original to the class ; 
afterwards, give it out in substance to them, and then ask the 
smartest of his pupils to do the same orally, and so on, until the 
dullest of the lot has also had his turn. I am of opinion that 
at the outset a systematic teaching of grammar is not absolutely 
necessary.”’ 

I was also once asked another question: “ What do you think 
of the ‘direct system’?’’ I answered: “For material objects 
it is admirable. In the first place, it is interesting ; and it is 
Voltaire, I believe, who said: ‘ Dans l’enseignement toutes les 
méthodes sont bonnes, sauf les ennuyeuses.’’’ Another of its 
qualities is this: it makes the pupil talk. But, unfortunately, 
it is powerless when it has to be used by the learner as a vehicle 
to express moral feelings ; it is quite as powerless in the language 
of history, philoloyy, commerce, letters of any kind, grammar, 
politics, science and the like. In the latter cases, it must. be 
helped by translatién. I therefore do not consider it, as some 
people do, as the sole valuable link in the chain of the teaching 
of living Ianguages. It is but one of the several links in that 
chain, and that is about all it can lay claim to. I can even go 
the length of saying that there is in this very method room for 
improvement, if it is helped by such a method as “ Miss Crow’s 
system of teaching conversation.’’ Miss Crow was a teacher of 
English in Paris in 1892, and she used to take an English illus- 
trated journal, explain the pictures in English, with, now and 
then, an explanation in French ; then she would call upon her 
pupils to do the same in turn, correcting each other’s mistakes. 
In this way, their interest was excited, and they were drawn 
into conversation. To my mind, Miss Crow’s lessons were 
masterpieces of teaching—simple in their language, interesting 
in their treatment, and practical in their application. 


. A Frexcn Lincolst. 





* On the principle that ‘all explanations which break new ground should be 
given firet in the mother tongue.” . 
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A PERFECT ENCYCLOP4EDIA OF MUSIC 

















: The . 
“Music Story Series 


Edited by FREDERICK J. CROWEST 


Author of " The Great Tone Poets,” “ Musicians’ Wit and Humour,”’ etc., etc. 


€ach volume has between 200-300 pages. Square Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


HE “MUSIC STORY SERIES” Volumes are authoritative, interesting and 
educational books—furnished with appendices which give them permanent value 
as works of reference, data, etc. Each volume tells all that the reader may want to 
know upon any of the aspects of musical art which the various works of the series cover. 


The books are produced in the highest style of typographical excellence, with illustra- 
tions in photogravure, collotype, line and half-tone reproductions. The paper is 
deckle edge, with wide margins for notes. 


The following volumes, each at 3/6 net, are ready :— 


Story of Oratorio Story of the Harp 
By ANNIE W. PATTERSON, B.A., Mus. Doc. By WM. H. GRATTAN FLOOD, Organist of 
. Enniscorthy Cathedral. 
Story of Notation Story of Organ Music 
By C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS, M.A., Mus. Bac. By C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS, M.A., Mus. Bac. 
Story of the Organ Story of English Music 
By C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS, M.A., Mus. Bac. 1904 (Musicians’ Company Lectures). 


This Volume is a pen and pencil sketch of English Music 
for 300 years—1604 to 1904—and has been adopted by the Royal 


Story of Chamber Music College of Organists as a Text Book. 
By. N. KILBURN, Mus. Bac. (Cantab). Story of Minstrelsy 


' By EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN. 
Story of the Violin . 

By PAUL STOEVING, Professor, Guildhall Story of Musical Form 
' School of Music. By CLARENCE LUCAS. 





F 


n EDITION DE LUXE of each of these Volumes in 
White and Gold, 5/= net, is now ready 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR OF THE PUBLISHERS (POST FREE), 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO. L™ 


LONDON (PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C.) AND FELLING-ON-TYNE 
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DELICIOUS 


RED. 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


. For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary COFFEE. 


COFFEE. 

















The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 
the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was pre- 
sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. he 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the Chairman. 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be 
addressed. 

















THE “ LEADERS” 


OF FICTION 
THE GAY PARADINES 


By Mrs. STEPHEN BATSON. 6s. ° 
Academy : “We heartily recommend the story to all our 
readers.” Daily News: ‘‘A sincere and vivid piece of work.” 
Daily Mirror: * An admirable picture of life in London one 
hundred years ago.” Daily Chronicle: “A vivid picture of a 
century ago.” 


THE SECRET TERROR 


By ‘‘ BRENDA.” 6s. 
Times : ‘‘ A thoroughly good novel.” Scotsman: ‘* Cannet 
fail to interest and impress readers about the troubles of real life.” 
Morning Leader : ‘‘ Powerful and straightforward.” 


THE CHIPPENDALES 


By ROBERT GRANT. 6s. 

Academy : “One of the really fine books that go to hearten us 
amid the welter of crass futility which now disgraces the name of 
literature.’ The Bookbuyer : ‘* One of the small number of 
novels Which are destined to be the classics of their subjects. A 
novel on very human lines—full of plot and movement.” 


IN CALVERT’S VALLEY 


M. PRESCOTT MONTAGUE. 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph : “ Away from the beaten track of 
novels : will, by reason of the intenseness of the tale and the 


yer ig dénouement, sustain the reader’s interest from beginnin g 
o end.’ 


STOLEN HONEY 


_ By ADA and DUDLEY JAMES, 6s. 
__Times: “ A skilful and attractive story.” 








ondon; STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford's Inr. 











STANLEY PAUL'S LATEST LIST 
THE ROMANCE OF FRA FILIPPO LIPPI 


A. J. ANDERSON. §$ Fully Illustrated, 10s, 6d. net. 


This important and fascinating romance of the love story of the 
famous friar-artist and the nun Lucrezia—the world’s greatest 
love story—is ready at all Libraries and Bookshops. 

First Review Sunday Chronicle, in devoting three whole columns to this book, 
says:—"' A great, picturesque and fascinating romance, to be read with eager 
interest,” 

Globe. —" A most readable and interesting story. The ways and manners of 
Florence and Prato during the middle of the fifteenth century are portrayed 
with carefulness and are not devoid of colour, and the central figures of the 
story are well and clearly defined. The book should recommend itself to all 
interested in romance. The illustrations are excellently reproduced,” 


A Second Large Edition Ready. Third Edition at press. ; 


SHOES OF GOLD 
HAMILTON DRUMMOND 


FIRST SEVEN REVIEAS. : 
Daily Telegraph.—*A most excellent romance, thoroughly interesting 
extremely well written and worked out, and should win high favour with «1 
lovers of spirited historical fiction. He will find it hard to put down the 
volume, so ingeniously has the author worked out his plot. A really fine tale 





—we ere | recommend it to all readers in confidence that they will not be 
disappointed.” 

Truth.—“A stirring picture of eighteenth century Court life at St. Peters- 
burg and Versailles,” 

Morning Leader.—“ A gentleman of France, a striking, vigorous, and char:n- 
ing romance.”’ 

Stendard,—* An excellent story. The interest never flags for an instant.” 


Guardian. —“* Wonderfully well rendered.” 

Liverpool Daily Post.—‘ The book is strong.” 

Times.—*‘ Mr. Drummond writes the historical novel with much talent. A 
busy, spirited story.” 


OTHER NEW 6)- NOVELS IN GREAT DEMAND. 
THE SECRET TERROR nes one “Brenda” 
THE GAY PARADINES... pe ad Mrs. Stephen Batson 
THE CHIPPENDALES .... ooo ese Robert Grant 
STOLEN HONEY .... fom ‘on os Ada and Dudley James 
MEARTGREAK HILL ... Herman K. Viel 
IN CALVERT’S VALLEY M. P, Montague 
LOVE, THE THIEF ne Helen Mathers 
CO-HEIRESSES evo E. Everett-Green 


POPULAR 1/- BOOKS. 
BROTHER ROGUE & BROTHER SAINT 


TOM GALLON 
An entirely new Novel at a popular price. 


THE SINS OF SOCIETY 
CECIL RALEIGH 


A Novel adapted from the great Drury Lane Drama. Be sure to 
ask for ‘“‘the Drury Lane” Novel, by Cecil Raleigh, as another 
book is published under the same title. 


THE SPELL OF THE JUNGLE 


ALICE PERRIN, Author of “ Idolatry.” [New Revised Edition. 


Saturday Review.— Full of picturesque adventure and interesting local 
colour.” 


Literary World.—* An admirable description of jungle life.” 


A PROFESSIONAL RIDER 
Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD 
Bedfo d Guardian,—“ The latest in Stanley Paul's splendid series, and, like 


most of the others. a rattling good one. A rollicking fine tale, full of action, 
and cleverly constructed.” 


THOROUGHBRED FRANCIS DODSWoRTH 


Manchester Guardian.— The book deserves a place on the shelf next to 


* Handley Cross,’” 
GAY LAWLESS 
HELEN MATHERS [Fourth Edition. 


Truth.—“* You must read it, it is full of go. Gay is a delightful girl—fresh, 
spirited, impulsive, and warm-hearted.” 


PRIESTS OF PROGRESS 





COLMORE [Third Edition. 
Spectator.—*‘ Powerfully written, and its subject demands attention.” 
THE WIDOW: TO SAY NOTHING OF 
THE MAN 
HELEN ROWLAND [Third Edition, 


No more humorous and witty book has been published since the 
: , **Dolly Dialogues.” 
The ** Daily Mail” devoted over half-a-page to noticing ** The Widow.” 


THE DEVIL IN LONDON 


GEO. R. SIM [Third Edition. 


THE DEATH GAMBLE GEO. R. SIMs 
THE MARRIAGES OF MAYFAIR 


&. KEBLE CHATTERTON 
Being Volume 2 of the *‘ Drury Lane” Novels. 


A TEN POUND PENALTY 
H. NOEL WILLIAMS 

Saturday Review.—" A capital racing story, written by one who thoroughly 
knows what he is writing about. The description of races, racing folk and 
racing talk are lifelike and interesting.” 

Financial News.—‘‘ Mr. Hawley Smart was the prince of racing story tellers, 
but it seems to us that Mr, Noel Williams has every qualification for filling 
the vacant position.” 


STANLEY PAUL & CO,, Clifford's Inn, London. 





























ENRY SOTHERAN & CO.,, 
BOOKSELLERS. 

NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 
portant, 

LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel, 1515 Central). 

37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601*Mayfair). 
TVelegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 

E ° BOOKSELLERS, ce, 
32, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 


WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 


AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 
DIRECTORIES. 





T. BOTTOM & CO., 





University College of Wales, 
ABERYSTWYTH 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales). 
PROFESSORSHIP OF FRENCH, 


The Council invite Applications for the post 
of Professor of French at the above College. 


ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN LATIN. 

The Council invite Applications for the post 
of Assistant Lecturer in Latin at the above 
College. : / 

Applications, together with 75 printed 
copies of Testimonials, must reach the Regis- 
trar not later than Monday, Sept. 6, 1909. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the 
undersigned. 


J. H. DAVIES, M.A., Registrar. 
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Typewriting. 


J phat Bane Sadia | promptly and 

accurately done, 10d. per 1.000 words. 
Specimens and references. — Address Miss 
Messer, The O.chard, Cotterill Road, Sur- 
biton, S.W. 





[ ANDOR (WALTER SAVAGE.)— 
4 COMPLETE WORKS, with Life by 
Forster ; portrait; 8 vols., original cloth ; 
Chapman & Hall, 1876; £5 5s,—WALKER, 








rm riggate, Leeds. 
TY PEWRITING. — The WEST 
KENSINGTON OFFICES. Authors’ 


MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and Gereral 
Copying. Private Dictation Room. Circulars, 
&e., duplicated. References, Established 16 
years.—SIKES & SIKES, 223A, Hammersmith 
Road, London, W. 





OOKS—ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 
and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particulariy want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14 16, Juhn 
Bright 8t., Birmingham, Harmsworth Ency- 
clopsedia, 10 Vols., 56s, net, for 32s. Bartholo- 
mew’s Survey Gazetteer British Isles, 17s. 6d. 
net, for 5s. 6d. Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots 
and Potters, 21s., for 10s. 6d. 
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Tas LITTLE SALON 
SOCIAL, LITERARY, AND DEBATING 
CIRCLES (Afternoons and Evenings), 

No Entrance Fee to Members joining at once. 


Write DirEcToR, GALLERY VAN BRAKEL, 
| 36, Albemarle Street, W. 





A LIONEL ISAACS, 


| 59, PICCADILLY, W. 





RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS. 





Be weg :—French Illustrated Books of the 
rig LOxn Century and Modern French EDITIONS 


| *»* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these will 
| oblige by kindly reporting ame to me. ° 
Catalogue of Rare Books and MSS. now ready. 


| 

(Q*xFORD UNIVERSITY. 

| DELEGACY FOR THE TRAINING OF 
SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

A COURSE OF LECTURES and Practical 
Work will be held in Oxford between the 
dates of August 3 and August 31. The Lec- 
tures will deal with the teaching of all the 
School subjects and with the Theory of 
Education. Students may take one week only 
of the Course to attend the Lectures on the 
teaching of their special subjects, 

For full information, fees Xc., apply to 
N . WATERFIELD, Secretary, Secondary Tain. 
ing Delegacy, Old Clarendon Building, Oxford. 














PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 


c THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Book 
Received. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SPECIAL 


*e: Great New Street, E.C. 








The Rain! 


It has been raining all June and 
July, and now we are at August and 
it may keep raining. Ifso, y. 1 should 
turn to the new books, and if you 
want guidance as to them get the 


AUGUST 
BOOK MONTHLY. 


It costs Sixpence, and is published by 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 














If you read ‘‘The Log of a Sailorman,” you 
will remember how the book held you from cover 
to cover; and you will be glad to have your 
attention called to the author’s latest romance. 


Over Brave Blue Seas 


By WILL BROOKE 
6s. Author 6s. 


of “‘The Log of a Sailorman.” 

Many volumes of fiction pour from the press in the course of the 
year, but the number of writers 01 sea stories—genuine sea stories 
—may be counted upon the fingers of one hand; consequently, an 
unmistakable addition to the roll is an affair of wide interest. 
No reader of ‘‘ The Log of a Sailorman,”’ which was received with 
such public favour last season, and extolled by the press of Britain, 
America, and the Colonies alike, can doubt that Mr. Witt Brooke 
has the root of the matter in him, and that his work entitles him 
to.a place beside the veritable masters of the craft. A sailor by 
profession, Mr. Witt Brooke has gifts of insight, imagination, 
observation, and humour, that are the birthright of the born 
story-teller. 


In his new work, ‘OVER BRAVE BLUE SEAS,’ Mr. Witt 
BRooKE presents a realistic account of a sailor’s life ; his wander- 
ings and adventures by land and sea, from the time of his first 
voyage in a sailing vessel until he obtains command of an ocean- 
going steamship. Thrilling adventures, strange scenes, and 
wonderful happenings follow each other in rapid succession; an 
the toil, the strife, the humour and pathos of life on the great 
waters are depicted in intensely vivid and striking language. 
Woven into the main narrative is a love interest, in which the 
hero woos and wins a charming Australian girl; and throughout 
the book there is an indescribable atmosphere of actuality. 
“OVER BRAVE BLUE SEAS” is no whit less fascinating than 
its predecessor, and it shows, in addition, a greater ease and 
mastery of technique. The book lends the finishing touches to a 
growing reputation, and will be read by all classes of readers with 
complete satisfaction. 
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THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 


beg to call attention to the , following NEW WORKS IN 
POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES :— 





SONNETS. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 


Author of “The City of the Soul.” The Sonnets in this volume have 
not previously been published in book form. ‘hey include Lord 
Alfred Douglas’s recent work in “ The Academy.” Feap. 8vo. Printed 
by the Arden Press on hand-made paper. 2s. 6d. net. 





The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 


“ The ‘ Sonnets’ combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction ; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 
of the sonnet-writer’s art.” ’ 

The SPECTATOR says: | 


“‘ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Dou;lashas | | 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” 

The SCOTSMAN says: 


“ Mr. Gosland’s note is interesting fer the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 

| everyday estimates of poetry . He says of the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 

This isa high encomium , but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” | 

| 


The OBSERVER says: 


“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and. original thought in them. All have music and 
| the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, 
G 


| ‘ The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 








IN PREPARATION 


LANVAL, A Dramatic Poem, By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Fcap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Pro. Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d net. 


AN OUTDOOR’ BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN. 
buckram gilt, 5s. net. 


“0 
THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, §s. net. 


POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. 


Fcap. 8vo, 


Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 








THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 
63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 
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NOTICE reSMITH’S 


So far as the ACADEMY 2s 
concerned, Messrs. W. H. 
Smith 3 Son are no longer 
“call at your service... We 
have taken the ACADEMY 
away from them, and they can- 
not get tt for love or money. 


THERE ARE PLENTY OF OTHER 
NEWSAGENTS IN THE WORLD. 


Wve look to the public to sup- 
port us in our fight against 
MONOPOLY & THE MUZZLE 
YOU can be served just as 
well by the small man as by 
the fat monopolist. 


NEVER MIND SMITH’S 

















a ., Dane Street, High Holborn, W.C., 











